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There must be a beginning of any great matter, but 
the continuing unto the end until it be thoroughly 
finished yields the true glory. 

—Despatch from Sir Francis Drake to 
Sir Francis Walsingham after Cadiz. 
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by William McFee 

Engineer- Lieutenant Royal Naval Reserve, ret. 

one of Captain Marryat’s great sea novels. I believe it is 
Midshipman Easy, there is a trivial episode concerning shore 
leave at Gibraltar. Some jovial liberty tars, making port 
after a night of revelry and none too steady themselves find 
an officer entirely unable to navigate. Taking over a wheel¬ 
barrow they load him on it and proceed under easy sail to the 
harbour gate. They are challenged by the sentry. The 

following dialogue, so far as I remember it after forty years 
takes place : 3 

*' Halt ! Who goes there ?” 

;; Naval officer, drunk on a wheelbarrow.” 

Pass, naval officer, drunk on a wheelbarrow. All’s well.” 

a i Fe ? nU J n u Cr ° f interestin g things about the above 
/ if' which was probably drawn from life, and an 
r fJ lt ?m h i pt ? r WOl,1 1 d harely suffice to deal with them. What 

nnn P ? rtant 3 tUS moment the fact that the novel 
Mnit f Was written b y a naval officer about his own service 
mrtnf th Ur impressions of the British Navy during the early 
K^ ne enth century are derived, directly or indirect 

ate to M n ° Vek - Hence our ^Pressions arc accu- 
tWuilheH Wa , S n ° °" ly a P rof essional seaman of dis- 

h d / u ’’ he was a Rallant officer and an active 

leonicW^ I Ind t the d r 0r the ® r ‘ tish Navy between the Napo- 

has done^fim the^am’e^e^’ior'service^ince^i’ni j ^^rfimeus, ' 
SeTwhTch^are T bet h ' Veen the “ of the 0 !™ 

ss -dirr 1 r ft 

r Marry lit In 

. Ricci receTved the the ^ gion of Honour - Captain 

^n't C he W ^r°aRahist 
e. Mere ,s a man who has been in the service all his 


life. A bad turn of Malta fever, which was the curse of the 
Mediterranean squadrons until 1906, destroyed the sight of 
one of lus eyes. Lord Nelson seems to be the only naval 
officer on record who carried on with only one eye. Captain 
Ricci was transferred to the Accountant Branch of the Navy. 
That i> to say. he became a paymaster, which corresponds to 
the purser of a passenger vessel. Admirals' clerks and secre¬ 
taries belong to this branch. 

A paymaster has even better opportunities to study the 
service as a whole than a fighting or navigating officer. He 
comes m contact with every member of the ship's personnel, 
from cook to captain. The public do not often realize the 
incredible specialization demanded in modern naval service. 
I remember counting forty-five speaking tubes in a booth in 
the main engine room of a British cruiser two or three years 
ago. 1 can also remember a naval officer with whom I was 
travelling on a sloop (escort vessel) during the last war giving 
me a glimpse of how special the work has become. He had 
kept a watch on the bridge to relieve the regular staff—he and 
1 were going to join ships at Malta—and he mentioned that 
it was the first watch he had kept "up there" since he got his 
commission. " I'm a torpedo man, I don't go up there. I'm 
never on deck except for exercise." 

The paymaster, I repeat, has a better chance even than 
Number One (Chief Officer or First Lieutenant) to size up the 
vast and complex human elements of a naval crew. And so, 
when the last war turned our attention to “ the Silent Ser\ ice. 
Mr Ricci, as he was then, began to write sketches and stories 
from the inside al>out the men who guarded the seas and 
maintained the first line of defence of the British Empire. 
With a certain drv humour he took for his uom de plume the 
name of the blind beggar who sat by the gate of Jericho and 
begged of the Saviour that he might receive his sight. \ ou 
will find the story in the Gospel of Saint Mark. 

Without irreverence we can say the choice of a name was 
a happy one. If we are to judge by his books, B.irtimeus 
has seen much more with his one eye than do most men with 
the full complement. Those tender, tolerant, and true stories 
and sketches of "a fleet in being"; the sympathy that is 
always under control and this side of mawkish sentiment ; 
the keen comprehension of the peculiar problems of that 
Senior Service " whereon, under the good Providence of God, 
the wealth, safety and strength of the kingdom chiefly depend 
*all these qualities depend upon shrewd observation at fir.->t 
hand under sere ice conditions ; but they would never get over 
into a book without considerable disciplined imagination I 
imagine Bartimeus to have been constantly worried lest he 
overstep the bounds of naval truth in his attempts to portray 

• Quotation from " The Articles of War ** 



the Navy for the common reader. I don't mean he had any 
temptation to misrepresent the Service, in the ordinary sense 
of that phrase. What he must have had in mind, being a 
true naval officer as well as a writer, was to avoid all spurious 
Romantics, all " llag waving ” and brag, all of that odious 
^twaddle about “ the lively little lads in Navy blue." He had 
to be articulate about a body of men who prided themselves 
on being " the Silent Service." He had to respect their 
peculiar ethic, which is partly symbolized in the little notice, 
outside the cabin of a battleship captain, " Don’t Knock. 
Come in," and which you find even more subtly illustrated 
by the reluctance of a naval officer to wear his uniform socially 
in times of peace, and his subdued and somewhat abashed 
demeanour at all times. 

No one was better fitted than Bartimcus to be the " Naval 
Eyewitness " in this present war. He can be depended on to 
know what he is talking about when he tells you stories of the 
men in the Fleet, in the mine sweeping, and in the escort ships 
for convoys. He was with the men who brought the lads 
back from Dunkirk. 


Bartimeus, not to put too fine a point on it. has the job here 
to publish abroad the virtues, the valour, and the peculiarities 
of a class of men deeply desirous of remaining out of the litne- 
light. \\ hat is too often regarded as exclusiveness in Navy 
^.men is actually humility. The Royal Navy has had many 
vicissitudes, and the officers and men of the present time know 
too well how narrowly it has on occasion escaped destruction 
it is only ten years since the British Fleet at Invergordon 
mutinied over pay cuts that were misunderstood owing to 
official stupidity. During that month the country was left 
almost naked to her enemies. The rehabilitation of the Fleet 
alter that terrible experience, has been miraculous, but the 
thinking men in the Service have never seen the necessity for 
abandoning their traditional attitude of humility and self- 

butth^h' 1 h 7 w,| lnever talk to you or to me about it. 
^ i y . i aV f a Str ° ng fa,th in thc th »ngs of the spirit. They 
*somShinp t V | T unimaginable physical forces know there 

Sives from 8 V ‘ u °" g FUn is stron 8 er than high oxplo- 
siyes from sixteen-inch guns. They know what Rudyard 

Kipling meant in his Recessional ■ > U 


"For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard — 

All valiant dust that builds on dust 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word 
Thy mercy on Thy People. Lord >" 


bJk 6 ''Without w a ", tlC b °, aStS ° r f ° 0lish " ords in thls '“t'e 
°°ok. Without bluster or brag the author presents the service 
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and the men he loves. He has a certain old-fashioned belief 
in the simple virtues, in courage, and fortitude, and in what 
“ The Articles of War ” call “ the good Providence of God.” 
He believes, in fact, in the qualities which the world saw at 
Dunkirk, what is revealed daily in the bombed cities, in th^ 
convoys, and in the factories. 

So, in these sketches of naval occasions, as he has called them, 
Bartimeus makes his second appearance more than a quarter 
of a century after his first. It is another war and a different , 
war from the first one, but the qualities that have made the 
Royal Navy Britain’s sure shield in the past are still there. 
Every week we have new evidence of that. To read of what 
these men are doing is good for the system. It confirms our 
faith. It inspires us to give them all aid in the desperate 
ventures against the powers of darkness. 
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THE PITCHER THAT GOES TO THE WELL 

* * * 

3* The chalk cliffs of Dover made a curiously tranquil back¬ 
ground in the early morning sunlight, with jackdaws cawing 
and circling, and the faint echoes of gunfire across the Channel 
whispering about the escarpment. 

Away to the westward, alongside the pier, reaching out from 
what was once the Lord Warden Hotel, were the funnels and 
smoke of transports and a hospital ship. They were pouring 
ashore their khaki-clad cargoes and stretcher cases, fruits of a 
nights desperate garnering, and long trains crammed with 
men were sliding along the foreshore into the haze. But that was 
far away ; one imagined rather than saw what was going on 
there. Here in the shadow of the cliffs were actualities : a 
destroyer limping in with a heavy list, spattered with splinter 
holes, making fast alongside to disembark hundreds of weary 
p0,lus ; an armed trawler going out with a defiant toot of her 
siren, followed by a motor yacht painted gray. The owner- 
sk.pper in the uniform of the Volunteer Reserve was cleaning a 
revol\ er with a silk bandanna handkerchief. He hailed 

Jh,^ nPP Cd d ?f royer ' s brid S e - *' What’s it like over there 
this morning ? he shouted. It was his first trip. A bandaged 

e f r U s re h P !. Cd ^ Ti 1 ™ p ° tent movcment of his hand to "his 

•• Not sofunnv P rt aby i " ltbgunfire and bomh explosions. 
J Kil A f ? ny ! y e P lled a man busy about a wire aft. 11 Not 

° b ood y funny - ‘ The haze swallowed them 

ou? o e f re hh a brhW h r r K deStr ° yer alongside - Her captain came 

unshaven K yawning. He was hollow-eyed and 

? ’ but h t had had ne arly two hours’ sleep while thev 

d f SOme 5 >hnter holes in his funnel and filled up with 
ammunition. Two hours in four days. P 

fore e and m aft d m P ° nt ° th ? c ° mpaSS P ,atform a "d glanced 

ore ana att - Men "'ere standing by the wires tL firct 

castle na Th'r S IO ° king “ P at him ex P«tantly from the fore- 
smiling. “ SU " WaS ° n his fa «- He was twenty-five and 

All ready, Number C>ne ?” 

sunburnt htlacf hand - H ‘ S tCC ‘” "' ere ver >’ "hite in the 
Cast off ! Slow astern starboard ” 

and gIa C n a c P ed a, b n ack?nc d e ‘aTttacPff' '“a head 

the young com was £ ‘ n tk a " d , the fields b ev«nd ■ "*ere 
face a mask. ^ lhen he turned seaward, his 

" we’ve got a ntce fayU>?i?'?* tOT ' Wh ° was a sub -heutenant. 
The lookout to port yelled the first air ala™ as they neared 
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the beaches. ” Here they come,” said the navigator grimly. 
1'he foremost guns opened lire ; the hot blast from their muzzles 
swept over the bridge ; the multiple pom-pom joined in. The 
captain had his glasses levelled on the beaches. They looked 
like a holiday resort thronged by a vast dun-coloured 
motionless crowd. Tires were burning in the background 
under a pall of smoke. 

He ignored the causes that made lus own guns open fire. 
Ills immediate concern was the navigation of his ship in the 
treacherous shallows. The sea astern belched great columns 
of water into the air. and the ship lifted and fell again. He 
was listening through the roar of the explosions for the next 
sounding from the leadsman in the chains. The ship was an 
easy target with barely steerageway on her. She shook with 
the recoil of the guns like a nervous horse. There was a 
sudden bright yellow Hash and a cloud of smoke among the 
packed throngs ashore. Another bomb. The water was dark 
with men wading out waist deep. He counted the ships 
inshore : three destroyers, their boats coming and going laden 
to the gunwales, and their guns blazing skyward ; six trawlers, 
motor launches, motor boats ... he lost count of them. 
The Army had contrived to drive some lorries into the sea 
during the night and to build a sort of pier. There was a 
trawler sinking to the westward in a cloud of steam and smoke. 
Well, they'd have to fend for themselves. He glanced skyward 
where there was a dogfight going on between some Spitfires and 
Heinkels. His guns ceased firing. 

He nosed closer inshore. The destroyer to the eastward, 
her decks crammed with troops, was hoisting her boats and 
turning northward. Suddenly she began firing. A German 
bomber was coming down out of the sun in a low power dive. 
A great yellow sheet of flame and a cloud of smoke and spray 
obliterated the destroyer. They'd hit her ! I lie steam began 
pouring from her exhausts. The plane had vanished. He gave 
his orders for turning to the rescue and then saw a sloop and a 
flotilla of motor yachts closing the stricken destroyer from the 
northward Thcv could look after the survivors. He turned 
again to the beaches and presently stopped and lowered his 


boats. . . 

His steward brought lnm a cup of soup and placed it beside 

him on the chart table. The steward was a Maltese, a little 

man with a black jowl jutting out under a shrapnel helmet 

His eves were like an anxious spaniel's ; Ins anxiety was not 

for himself but for his captain, whose strength must be 

sustained with soup. 

•• Soup, sair,” lie urged with gentle insistence. lie had a 
stout black-eyed wife and seven children in \ alctta. but he had 
forgotten them. '1 he figure in the duffel coat, staring through 
glasses at the beaches, was the centre of Ins existence, held all 
his loyal heart. ” < >t soup. Hotter drink, sair. 


• • 


The captain watched the boats toiling shoreward. God, 
the men were tired ! He began calculating the number of 
trips they would have to make. A motor barge swung away 
from the improvised pier and came towards them, crowded 
^ with troops. That was better ; now they could get on with it. 
More and more craft kept arriving from seaward. There was a 
rumble of gunfire out of the haze. He turned. What was it ? 
Soup ? What d’you mean, soup ? The steward indicated the 
cup. “ Better drink it nice and hot. sair.” He smiled and 
drank absent-mindedly. “ Thank you. Carlo." The des¬ 
troyer that had been bombed had grounded on a sandbank 
and lay canted over with her upper deck half awash. The 
transfer of troops to the sloop and launches was going smoothly 
under a pall of smoke and steam. Along his upper deck men 
were broaching tins of corned beef and cutting loaves into 
hunks in readiness for the soldiers. They had been days on 
the business ; it was settling down into a fixed routine. The 
young Volunteer Reserve surgeon came out of the after super¬ 
structure where he had his casualty station, and lit a cigarette, 
staring shoreward. 

Then a lookout shouted and the guns broke out again. 
The roar of the plane’s engines and the screech of the bomb 
deafened them as it hurtled down. The burst was like the 
flash of a fifteen-inch gun ten feet away, annihilating thought 
V ^d all sensatioxf with a hell-hot blinding blast of steel frag- 

He picked himself up and held onto the chart table His 
concern for the moment was the barge-load of troops ap- 

were safe - The first boat had filled up and 
not There were splinter holes everywhere, but 

loot t° h V !? 1 • damage. The navigator was untouched; the 
confused a H n " S,8n f al r« n J VerC disentangling themselves out of a 
hPbl t d heap of duffel coats and sea boots and shrapnel 
at e ^;^ nmn i sbeepishl y- Carlo was standing staring 
a crimson nnHalSf 6 ^? ck - ^ be captain looked down and saw 
spreXg slov^ . Standing in * A red puddle ' 

Forr^ w 86 came alongside and the men of the Expeditionary 
Force began climbing wearily over the rails. y 


V* 

i eyelids^with^ all vT* T* 

gg f - - -d 

^ petow. su:. But he was damned if he’d go below. 


He had a thousand men on board in his charge. A thousand 
exhausted soldiers who had fought a rearguard action against 
tanks and bombers for a fortnight. He looked down at the 
decks where they lay already asleep in the security of their 
trust in him. This was the last phase of the rearguard action 
and before God you didn’t fight it by going below. He told 
the surgeon so while the lad was fumbling for the tourniquet 
to ease it. Already he could see the cliffs of Dover. 

The cliffs and the sea and the sky blurred and darkened. 
Carlo, who smelt faintly of garlic, had his arm round him, 
holding him upright. 

The darkness deepened. Waves of faintness engulfed him. 

•• Tell them," he said, " to send more boats • • • more boats 
. . . because the pitcher ... the pitcher that goes to 
the well • • • " Then his chin dropped. 

The first lieutenant and the surgeon tried to lift him down 
from where he hung across the binnacle. 

“ No, no," insisted Carlo passionately, " I take him. I take 

his body, sair. Give him to me. . .” 



THE BEACHES OF DUNKIRK 


YACHt club telephone rang and the elderly steward, 
unaccustomed to the sound of it, laid down his paper, removed 
his spectacles, and picked up the receiver. A man's voice 
spoke authoritatively for about a minute. 

The steward said nothing. He was an old Navy man and 
had been a pensioner for a quarter of a century, but he recog¬ 
nized the note in the speaker’s voice. He waited till the 
end of the message. 

# “Aye, aye, sir," he said, and then added, “there’s only the 
one yacht here now, sir. The Wanderer. Motor yacht, forty 
feet long. There’s no crew, sir. Owner's fighting in France. 
There’s a young lady on board at this moment. • • “ 

The voice interrupted him. He listened, turning the 
spectacles over in his knotted fingers, staring into vacancy. 

Aye, aye, sir. I 11 do what I can. Old Navy man myself. 
They said I was too old to fight..." 

There was no answer. “Hallo, sir?’* Silence. Here- 
placed the receiver. 

The Wanderer was lying at her buoy and there was no sign 
of the girl. He untied the dinghy lying at the jetty and rowed 
alongside. At the sound of the oars as he boated them the 
girls head and shoulders appeared above the companionway. 
She was flushed and had a scrubbing brush in her hand. 

They want her, miss,” he said simply. *« They rung up 
from the Admiralty. Proceed to Ramsgate for ordenT 
They re taking every craft on the South Coast ” 

She brushed a lock of hair back from her damp forehead with 

her forearm. “ I’m single-handed,” she said. “ Can you 
run the engine if I steer ?” you 

? " He ha dn’t thought of that. 

stuff* tJsto l^ 01 - there’s water, too. and some 
„,. m , s t0 eat - Bnng some bread.” 

■ let V . hat i4 ' S f ° r ’ do “'‘ y-. «*• ? They won’t 

motion^ ttd ^ She St00d 

o£ “/ hy 

is J s ^?e but he w™uHn aT T ^ 

Sd for Ittenit,To P ^ yed *° ieTT y P e0 P le to *he£ y“hte 

and painting He didn^t°° nn8 t and ° dd j° bs Uke scra P‘ng 

. g ' He didn t speak very plain, but after all 
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it wasn’t talk they wanted on the beaches of Dunkirk. 
Another aspect of the situation occurred to him. She seemed 
to take it for granted he was coming. " What about the club, 
miss ? I'm the caretaker and steward." 

She had emerged from her reverie. " The club ? , What tbs. 
hell does the club matter ?” - M 

He grinned, showing tobacco-stained fangs. " You've said 
it, miss. Give me half an hour." 

When he was halfway across to the jetty she hailed him 
again. Her clear voice was like a boy’s. 

" Johnnie will want a shrapnel helmet too.” 

He nodded ; she went below and fell to mopping up the mess 
on the cabin lloor. She had decided to give the boat a scrub- 
out because it occupied her mind, which, having had no word 
from France for three weeks, was inclined to imagine things. 
This was where they had spent the happiest hours of his 
leave. The happiest hours of their lives. And now for all 
she knew he was waiting on those hellish beaches, one of all 
those thousands of exhausted men, waiting under shell and 
machine-gun fire for succour from England. She flung the mop 
and scrubber into the bucket and jerked open a drawer. There 
was all his old kit : gray flannel trousers, sweater, and old 
shooting jacket, a yellow muffler. She would push her hair 
up under the shrapnel helmet.... His pipes stuck in a 
rack over his bunk caught her eye. That was to be the finishing^ 
touch. Keep one of those in her mouth when they got tc* 
Ramsgate, and talk gruff. She selected a blackened bulldog 
and experimented in front of the glass. 

It tasted utterly foul. 




f - T * 
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Coming down channel they overtook a convoy of motor 
yachts and followed them. She had the chart open in front 
of her, but the daylight was fading and there were no lights 
anywhere she could recognize. She had never entered 
Ramsgate from seaward. Only from the railway statio . 
once as a child, carrying her doll and a spade and bucket, in , 

Ch She e lbtened Teethe drone of the engine with satmfa^don. 
Old Ferris had been a mechanician when he served in the 
It wa sn’t so good at the start, but he was enjoying himself 
down in the engine room now he had picked up the hang 
the thing. Every now and again he put his head out of the 
hatch with his spectacles on the end of his nose. Running 
as sweet as a nut, miss," he announced. * 

“ Bravo " she answered back. e . 

Johnniesat in the bows staring at the evening stan Sh 
tried to remember why she had brought Johnnie. He wo 
shipped her like a dog. but that wasn't the reason. It was 
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because she felt she had no right to take an able-bodied man 
from his work in England and on the spur of the moment she 
could think of nobody on the spot who was as handy in the 
boat. He and she used to take Johnnie away for the week- 
jsjfnd sometimes. Johnnie washed up and looked after the 
moat when they went ashore. . . . She was one of the few 
people who understood what he said. He turned his head 
and smiled at her at that moment. It was the slow 
confiding smile of a child. He hadn’t the remotest idea 
where he was going. He didn't care. He just trusted her. 
She felt a swift pang of compunction, and stilled it. giving 
him back his smile. Reassured, he resumed his contemplation 
of the star. 

She climbed ashore in the dusk, the awful pipe clenched be¬ 
tween her teeth, and was confronted by a man in the uniform 
of a lieutenant commander. 

" What ship ?” 

” Wanderer." Nobody had ever called the Wanderer a 
ship before. He would have liked that. 

" What is she ?” 

" Forty-foot motor cruiser.” 

“ Armed ?” 

She shook her head. Other owners of yachts were crowding 
round asking for orders. b 

'V glanced at her shrapnel helmet. 

T " Wel1 * y° u ’d better collect some rifles and life belts. First- 
aid. outfit, too, if you haven't got it.” 

j^Thenwhat?” She stuck her hands in her trousers 
pockets making her voice as gruff and laconic as possible 
i' „ Panne - Time so as to get there in the dawn. Take 

thini g0 i r TV° r e ? ch tri P and transfer them to some- 

u- f a- 88 4- a StlCk 11 aS ,ong as y° u can » and good luck ” 
He indicated a gap in the barbed wire where she supposed 

f^om hifmind 68 and ^ bdtS obtainable and dismissed her 

Thp^ia"> ent back t0 the edge of the i ett y and hailed old Ferris 
L h l barb T WaS crammed with the dim fonns of boats mancc- 

a q^ih 8 f ° r a, °ngside. Beside her on the pierhead was 

a soldier with a Bren gun mounted on a tripod. 

Ferns,” she called down to the Wanderer “ Cn m« 

soldier sTdledTp bes.d" S ° me ^ “ d We belts ” The 
" He / e - S1 ^PP er ." he muttered, " rifles ain't no use Take 

Sheha? inned fi de ll 8hted y ' He would know about rifles too 

VulTP* h6r We ' " A “ ri ® ht ' V - whispered" 

a bd a oT e a r sport. namC ' Skipper ' You ' re a s P ort * 1 ' She felt 
S.A.G. 


The skyline was like the edge of the Pit. To the westward 
the oil tanks of Dunkirk were a sullen blaze that every now and 
again leaped upwards like the eruption of a volcano as a shell 
burst in the flaming inferno. Fires glowed dully along the 
coast, and shore batteries blinked white Hashes that reached they 
ear as dull reverberations like distant thunder. The search¬ 
lights wheeled about the low-lying clouds into which tracer 
shells were soaring. 

They had solved the problem of navigating to La Panne 
by following a paddle steamer that had half a dozen lifeboats 
in tow. The whole night was full of the sound of motor 
boats’ exhausts. There was a young moon peeping in and out 
of the drifting clouds and it revealed the indistinct lines of 
little craft far and wide, heading in the same direction. 

Johnnie sat entranced by the spectacle, crowing huskily at 
intervals. Tanner, having mounted his Bren gun in the stern, 
gave her a relief at the wheel. He said it was much the same 
as driving a car. She practised loading the rifle under his 
tuition. Old Ferris visited them at intervals, calling her • 
” Skipper.” It didn't matter what Johnnie called her, because 

nobody could understand what he said. 

” You're a bit young for this game, eh, Skipper ? asked 

Tanner. " How old are you ?” 

” About a hundred.” she replied with a gruff laugh And 
in that moment, before the dawn of hell s delight, she felt it j 

The dawn came slowly, revealing the small craft of the 
south coast of England covering the Channel like water beetles 
on the surface of a pool. Pleasure steamers and yachts, barges 
scoots wherries, life-boats, motor boats, rowing boats and 
canoes . . . Fishermen, yachtsmen, longshoremen, men 
who had never been afloat in their lives, millionaires and the 
very poor, elderly men and lads in their teens, answering in a 
headlong rush the appeal for boats. Boats for the beaches and 

the last of the Expeditionary 1 -orce. 

Somehow she hadn't thought about the dead. Her. thoughts 
were entirely occupied with the living. It wasn t until Johnnie 
bee an making queer noises of distress and pointing down into 
♦ v," th-illnw water that she saw them—the men who had been 
machine^»unnedin the shallows, wading out into the water 
“h security They were still there, some floating, some 
submerged in an odd way they seemed to convey resentment 
atthe disturbance of their oblivion by the *£»■***■ and 

She called Johnn.c to her s.dcs Take the ^ 

m?t n ters° V Do you understand, Johnnie ? Nothing else matters, ft 


‘ *Hc "made 

blazing away with the Bre g she held him with her 

bombed »«^ cr e ^ e matters, do you understand ?” He 


eyes 
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She 


picked up the lead line and went forward obediently, 
put her lips to the voice pipe. “ Go very slow, Ferris.” 

“ Go very slow,” repeated the old man. 

She crept inshore. The beach was pitted with shell craters 
Y?ut of which men came running, wading out into the water 
to meet them. From the sand dunes more men stumbled 
helping the wounded. The whole foreshore was alive with men 
and boats, and the smoke from the Dunkirk fires flowed over 
them like a dark river. 

At three and a half feet she would stop. It was the least 
they couid float in. She listened to the strange cries Johnnie 

thein perfectfy haUlCd the dripping lead line * understanding 

Presently, her mouth to the voice pipe, she gave the order to 
stop. Tanner was having trouble with the Bren gun and 
sweanng m a ceaseless flow of incomprehensible blasphemy 
Old Ferns complete in shrapnel helmet and life belt, climbed 
out of his hatch and came towards her, lighting his pipe. 

(i Th ey said I was too old to fight, but_” 

• Get .f Jac A k - u We ' re in four feet - I must keep working the 

them%h A wT b burS J am ° ng the men wading towards 

nCi, w “ heF 6yeS f ° r a moment - " Keep on sounding 
Johnnie. What water have you got ?” 

[[ P ra ghgaph-ah-ah,” crowed Johnnie. 

Good boy. Keep it going.” 

thJbfmh^r 8U h ^ r ° ke ° Ut afresh - Tann er, having cleared 

° athS Hke a denunci atory 

them° ther dUSter ° f men Wading to their armp its had reached 
Johnnie looked back at her and pointed at * 

rr sffirto do o wi?h b L e s xi Sa e d d ‘ h: “ * 

He was delighted® Somewhere oui of sfght a c 

S battery ° Pened firc ' I-"* whistling vfcmTst; over-' 

was a dozen. Backwards anJ ° f the ] ^erer 

ing bombs, under machine mm * they went under explod- 

A Tanner ran out of ^m^tion and'th “ d Wkini , ng »***■ 
Udestroyer where he got another cas^lnH^ Wen l alongside a 
Bren gun. She lost all count t d *P are barrel for the 
Sometimes she intejrogated^eary mTn'- * Hart*th a “ ,eeIin 8- 
unit ? Had they ever heard “7 Zme > Th ‘'l y S ? cn hls 
he ^ “ d begged for water. She had none lift 7 5 °° k their 
Then suddenly ,t seemed that the beaches' were empty. 
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Unknown to her the men were being marched westward to 
Dunkirk, where the French and British destroyers were crowd¬ 
ing alongside the mole and embarking troops in thousands 
under shellfire. Except for a few scattered units moving west 
the beaches were empty. The task was done ; but where was 
he—Oh Christ, where was he ? 

The Bren gun had been silent for a long time but she hadn’t 
noticed. Now, turning to look seaward, she saw Tanner lying 
beside it with Ins knees screwed up into his belly. She ran 
aft and knelt beside him. 

His eyes sought hers out of his gray face. " I bought it, 
Skipper.” Sorry. . . . Got a drop of water ?” 

She raised his head and held it against her breast. “ There 
isn't any water left.” 

His eyes were suddenly puzzled. . . . He moved his head 
sideways a little and then smiled, and died, ineffably content. 


They followed a big gray coaster back to Dover. Old Ferris 
got a spare red ensign out of the locker and tucked Tanner up 
in it. He didn't mind Tanner's being killed, having been 
disposed to regard him jealously as an intruder into a nice 
little family party. Moreover, he disapproved of his language. 
He walked forward to the wheelhouse. She was moving the 
spokes of the wheel slowly between her blistered hands. Her 
shrapnel helmet lay on the chart beside the valiant brier pipe. 
She was aware of the old man beside her and of having 
reached the end of her tether at one and the same moment 
Old Ferris kicked Johnnie, asleep at her feet, into wake¬ 
fulness ” Take the wheel.” he said gruffly, and held her 
as she pitched, sobbing and exhausted, into his arms. 

They berthed alongside the Admiralty pier and she climbed 
ashore* to find someone who could give them fuel and water 
The quays were thronged with troops in thousands being 
fed and sorted out into units and entrained. A hospital 
ship was evacuating wounded into fleets of ambulances 
•She stepped aside to give room to the bearers of a stretcher 

and glanced at the face on the pillow. 

He had a bandage round his head and opened his eyes 

SU ? d rve y bee^Iookins for you. ' she announced in a calm, 
matter-of-fact tone. She felt no emotion whatever. 

He smiled. " Well, here I am, he said. 


n 
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“ AU CLAIR DE LA LUNE ” 

y 

The early morning mists, that had been drifting about on 
the surface of the water like wisps of thin fleece, dissolved 
after the sun had risen as a red lantern lifted above the 
snowy hills. The shore was still enveloped in fog ; the 
submarine lying alongside the parent ship cast off her wires 
and slid stern first into the centre of the harbour ; gradually 
objects ashore became visible—here a house, there a group 
of trees;, colour emerged faintly out of the drabness of the 
winter dawn. 


The submarine, water churning under her after hydro¬ 
planes, was turning slowly in her own length on the surface. 
The lieutenant in command, preoccupied with the handling 
of his ship,- had no eyes for the shore. He stood on the 
low hump of the conning tower with his hands deep in the 
pockets of his duffel coat, a blue woollen muffler wound 
round his throat, and a uniform cap, green with age. stuck 
anyhow on his head. The navigator and the signalman 
occupied the same small platform beside him ; half a dozen 
men in white jerseys with heavy worsted stockings projecting 

•^from their sea boots were moving about the hull engrossed 
1 in last-minute tasks. b 

b0th en 8 ines -" said the captain, and 
glanced for the first time at the shore on his port hand The 

lV d f C ° UrSe t0 the entrance of the boom defence 

Lav ” he sairl iar ”°n r ‘ ShaH paSS about half a mi,e 

< l d ' „ Do you want to 8° any closer ? There's 
plenty of wa er” •• No.” said the captain. ” steady as you 

r , He P“ led a packet of cigarettes out of his pocket 
and lit one, his eyes still on the land. P 

A few minutes later something white appeared at the 

wards"and ? ““T the sh °~ « wavTs.ow. y back! 
pocket and it H ° PU " ed a •'“kerchief ou t V of his 

He C tri f ed n to ei rem the b Wlf h ° f * Sptai^ these "days! 

Mrsi- 

1 It w£ nouse^hnVintL^- ^ "' aS thcir ^cement, 
chief back into his® pocket and"iook«i e Stuf[ed the hand ker- 
"The gate is ooen" tfia tu ked awa y from the la »d 
binoculars and stared tCL h themT*”' He raised his 
escort is waiting for us ” 8 f ° r a moment - " Our 


I 
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Right." said the captain curtly. 

The captain of the escorting destroyer glanced across the 
gray tumbling seas to where his charge was showing dark 
through the wave crests. The light had gone, but low down 
m the sky to the westward the sullen clouds were reddene^ 
like the rusty bars of an extinct furnace. He turned to his> 
yeoman of signals. " Make to her : ' Propose to turn back 
now. Will you be all right ?' 

The Aldis signal lamp blinked through the gathering 
dusk. The men on the destroyer’s bridge, muffled to the 
eyes against the bitter wind and drifting spray, watched 
tiie submarine as she lifted to each swell, to glide like a 
swimming snake into the dark hollows brushed by the sunset 
with purple smears. The low hump of the conning tower, 
surmounted by the periscope shaft, seemed at times to 
be battling alone against the waves. In all that watery 
desolation under a darkling sky it suggested a lonely citadel. 
The men standing on it, their heads and shoulders silhouetted 
against the foam, acquired from their surroundings a sym¬ 
bolism. as if they were there only to exemplify an ideal of 
courage and daring. 

The lieutenant in command of the submarine read the 
message. A smile touched the corners of his rather grim 
young mouth. The signalman beside him raised his portable 

lamp. /• 

" Yes, thank you,” flickered back across the wave tops. 

Again the destroyer’s lamp chattered. She had put her 
helm over and was turning in a wide arc away from the 
submarine, the wake showing white under the counter. 

" Good luck and good hunting, sir." reported the sub¬ 
marine’s signalman. His tone suggested that he knew lus 
captain would be faintly bored by the accustomed va.ediction. 

The latter grunted " Make the usual," he said.^ " But 
I don’t like all this damned flashing on the high seas." 

The signalman jerked the trigger of the lamp perfunctorily 
in a succession of rapid dots and dashes, spelling out : 1 he 

same to you. Thank you for your escort." 

l or a while longer the destroyer was visible, little more 
than a shadow appearing and disappearing across the shifting 
furrows of the waves, and then the gathering gloom obliterated 

ht Beside the captain there were three other men on the 
submarine’s conning-tower platform : the torpedo I'eutenant 
the signalman, and a lookout. I hey all had binocular 
raised °to their eyes and were watching different sectors 0 
of the sea. moving their heads slowly as the S^ss_ travdled 
through Us arc and back again. They swayed easdy to the 
lurch of the platform, and in their silence and the rh>thm 
of their movements they resembled automatons, waxworks 

o;>e\ 


ny a rather simple mechanical impulse. 
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" I think a cup of tea, now that’s all over/' said the captain. 
He glanced down the open hatch of the conning tower, up 
the shaft of which came the drone of the Diesel engines 
and a man's voice singing, a bit out of tune, “ If you were 
._£he only girl in the world.” 

' s The torpedo lieutenant lowered his glasses and turned 
his face from the sea. Framed by the hood of his duffel 
coat he looked at the moment like a grave and rather aesthetic 
young monk. 

“ Will you keep her on the surface ?” he asked. 

“ No. We'll have it in comfort. I don’t like being on 
the surface in this light, anyway.” 

” I’ve got a pot of cherry jam,” observed the youthful 
monk. ” My ma sent it to me. I've been saving it for this 
trip.” 

The captain pressed a knob and the harsh note of the 
Klaxon rang through the hull beneath their feet. The 
signalman and the lookout lowered themselves swiftly down 
the shaft, followed by the two officers. The Captain paused 
for a swift glance round before descending ; the roar of the 
Diesel engines ceased and was succeeded by the soft purr 
of the motors. Visibility had closed in on them to a few 
hundred yards ; the broken seas rushed past, sluicing round 
the base of the conning tower, and vanished into the gloom 
an endless tumult of retreat; the air was full of flying 
. spindrift that was freezing on the jumping wires. He sprang 
down the aperture, pulling the hatch to behind him. It 
locked with a dull thud, and he slid down into the electric- 
control room where the first lieutenant was standing', 
nis face turned expectantly towards him. 

fee y D h e said, and began pulling off his frozen 
sou wester and Balaclava as he watched the dials. The first 

8 ^ V l hiS ? tderS ““P 1 ? : the men at the flooding 
levers obeyed them in a swift sequence with the mechanical 

efficiency of long years of training. The first lieutenant had 

the engrossed air of an organist snatching at the stops of his 

“T /"h thG SUdd6n PruHuimo of a musicaT score 

?eachS V 0 ' Vn '! a , rd S? ° f thG fl00r P lates cea sed and 

seated^^fhJ K° n wu T he COXSwain and second coxswain, 
seated at the wheels that controlled the hydroplanes at tail 

“ S si„g°cl,ed Xed their P ° Se n8 ‘ d c °ncentration. at The 

" 1 ” re P° rted second in command. 

A iev n^fcK ■ « ca P tain moved forward, slapping the 

0 ^ have £ Tofps 

thinking” if Ch0 K d * th 5 SeCOnd in command. ” I've been 
thlv observed as he followed his captain to the 

tmy wardroom ” maybe I ll grow a beard this trip ” 

* • * 
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The lieutenant in command was watching something 
through the eyepiece of the periscope. Occasionally he 
swung it round in a circle, his feet shuffling on the floor plates 
as he revolved with it. but he always steadied it back on the 
same bearing. ^ 

He had sent the crew to action stations some minutes 
earlier. The torpedo tubes' crew were closed up in the rear 
of the tubes. The firing number sat with the levers in front 
of him, meditatively scratching the tip of his nose. They 
were shut off from the control room and the silent figure at 
the periscope by a number of compartments ; there was 
nothing for them to do at the moment. The bow caps were 
open and the tubes flooded. When the moment came a red 
lamp would glow and the firing number would pull the lever 
below it. That was all. 

They speculated in undertones about what the captain was 
watching. In some respects the chaps in the control room 
were better off because sometimes the captain passed a 
remark. That gave them some idea of what was going on 
on the surface. In that respect the torpedo tubes' crew 
were as blind as bats and as deaf as David s sow. This they 
took for granted, accepting it as part of the normal routine 

of life. , 

" To grow leeks properly,” said one of them, resuming a 

discussion interrupted bv th. flooding of the tubes, you 
want to make a row of holes with a dibber. Then you drop 
a plant in each hole and pour a drop of water in. 1 hat s all. 
My dad took prizes that way. He had a nice allotment. 

Five bob a year.” , , , • . 

" I don't fancy leeks much,” said the man next to him. 

“ Spring onions, yes. Hut not leeks.” 

The firing number yawned, drew a handful of cotton waste 
out of his pocket, and wiped the shining levers as a headsman 
might put a final polish to his axe. I wo of the crew nudged 
each other. Five (lavs before they sailed, the firing number s 
house had been demolished by a bomb His Wlfe ''’ ah . s ^? 
but the child, a girl of five, was dead when they pulled her 
out of the debris. He had four days' leave to bury her and 

got back in time to go on patrol. . . . f hi< . 

^ Oddly enough at the moment he was thinking at ° , 

childhood: about a bit of waste ground >yhcre he played 
robbers with a boy called Ned Maw ley. 1 hey used to 
m wait among the bramble bushes and hold up imaginary 
coaches Ned had a pistol that made a bang when it fired 
and a bull's-eye lantern. He had 

fireman's helmet. Ned wore an Indian ^aUier head dre. 

his grannie bought him at the \ ulctide Ba/aar. . • • 

He woXed what happened U, Ned. XN hether te am «1 
and had a kid and whether—and then the sick an r> a , 
winch wasn't in his heart and wasn't properly in his stomacl . 
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but swamped all his being in a flood of misery, flowed back 
into his consciousness. 






The gun’s crew and the ammunition supply party stood 
beneath the gun hatch round the open cavern of the magazine. 
Like the torpedo tubes' crew, they were quite ignorant of 
what was afoot. All they knew was that at any moment 
the floor plates might tilt steeply upwards, the captain would 
shout, " Man the gun ! ” and they would fling open the hatch 
above them, hurl themselves up onto the gun platform as 
the submarine plunged to the surface like a sea horse amid 
cascades of water, slam a round into the breech, and let 
fly at whatever target they found there. Surface fights 
with the gun were usually fights to the death. If you were 
holed you couldn’t dive again. You had to get in the first 
shot and hit with it. 

The cook was down in the magazine. That was his job 
at action stations—handing up the projectiles to the man on 
the deck above him. He was a Frenchman. The crew were 
secretly rather proud of having a Free Frenchman to cook 
for them. For one thing he was a first-rate cook, and for 
another they were the only boat with a Frenchie on board, 
^flis name was John Daw. At least they maintained he said 
* w as when he joined up. Actually what he said was Gen- 
dorre. ; But John Daw was near enough. 

He didn’t look like a Frenchie. He looked more like a 
Dane or a Swede. His father had been a Breton fisherman. 
Anyhow, he took to the submarine life like a duck to water, 
and he saved a drop of his daily tot of rum to pour into the 
nee pudding when he made one. This endeared him to his 
shipmates to an extraordinary degree. 

John Daw sat in the magazine on a box of cartridges 
nursing a projectile on his knees. He had a wife but no child- 
r ® n - Until the debacle he had regretted this ; now he was 

not know where his wife was. When General 
f foisted the banner of Free France he was in a ship 

at Havre. There was a debate among the crew, but John 
aw took no part in it. His mind was already made up. 
e had private rather than political reasons for wishing to 
continue to fight Germans. He had no desire to discuss 
“'em, but they were good reasons. 

in momen t he was thinking about a feather mattress 

apartment in Havre. It was a superb mattress. It 
• , a stupendous affair. To go to bed was for him to tumble 
w a < " ou d- It was the kind of bed a heathen emperor 
nnrf « choose for his divertisement. It was a bed for dis- 
.portatum—or for sleep, according to a man’s mood. And 
or all he knew a dirty Boche was sleeping in it in his 
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jack boots. A Boche. An accursed German. He spat. . 
and then looked up quickly to see if anyone had 
observed him. They did not encourage one to 
spit in their submarines, these British. He. stretched 
out his foot and rubbed it on the floor. Nobody ha<^ 
noticed. 

The only person who knew what was happening on the 
surface was the lieutenant in command. His brain, as he 
stared at what the periscope mirrored, was absorbed in 
intricate calculations. Every few moments, the water, a 
green and effervescing opalescence, swirled over the periscope ; 
then it cleared and he saw his objective for a moment. In 
those moments he had to estimate its course, speed, and 
range in relation to his own ; and he had to decide on his 
tactics, to forecast those of the enemy if they sighted the 
feather of Ins periscope. Occasionally he gave an order for 
an alteration of course. The enemy convoy he was stalking, 
six ships, screened by three destroyers, was zigzagging from 
port to starboard. T he sun was behind the target and, in 
the momentary glimpses he got, the glare on a wave top made 
observation difficult ; moreover it increased the danger of the 
enemy lookouts’ sighting the feather of Ins periscope. At 
anv moment one of the destroyer escort might turn and come 
rushing towards him. The decision rested with him, and 
with him alone, how near he was justified in approaching ^ 
before he fired ; every minute increased the likelihood of 
hitting the target, and at the same time of his detection and 
destruction. There would come a moment when these two 
considerations would balance precisely one against the other 
His conscience and his experience alone decided on that 

m The * 1 first lieutenant stood watching him, thumbing the 
bristles of his incipient beard. A phrase he had once read 
some politician had used it—passed through his mind • 
"The appalling loneliness of High Command. . u 
was no loneliness of command on land or sea or in thei air, 
equivalent to that of a submarine captain during an attack^ 
Ail other leaders in war were fortified in their decisions by the 
presence of someone. It might be just one subordinate, 
it might be an army ; but in any case that witness saw what 
he saw formed independent judgments, remembered afte 
wards No leader no human being, was oblivious of this 

actions then and for ever afterwards. . . • 

The fcing number jerked back the lever A brief vibration 

shook the submarine. 

•• Down periscope. Port twenty five 
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The hum of the motors was the only sound in the interior. 
The captain stood watching the minute hand creep round the 
dial of the clock. At dial, wheel, or lever the remainder sat 
in an absorbed intensity, listening. The navigator bent 
^waver his plot with a pencil, recording their alteration of course. 
The minutes passed, leaden seconds overtaken by the quick 
thudding of their hearts. The first lieutenant reassured 
himself as to the progress of his beard. His forefinger made a 
monotonous grating sound that helped to drown the pulses 
drumming in his ears. The submarine shuddered. 

Instantly the tension relaxed. The murmur of voices 
was succeeded by the curt order, ” Up periscope.” For a 
few seconds the captain stood crouched at the eyepiece and 
suddenly straightened, rapping out a succession of orders. 
The first lieutenant translated them into the minutiae of 
flooding and trimming. The deck tilted steeply downwards 
and after awhile levelled up again. The motors had stopped ; 
there was a profound silence. ” We bagged the leading ship 
in the convoy,” said the captain, his eye on the depth gauge. 

But I think one of the destroyers saw the track of the 
torpedo. She turned at full speed towards us. Stand by 
for a depth charge-” 

A concussion shook the hull as if it had been struck by a 
gigantic sledge hammer ; it flung the speaker off his feet. 

^Another succeeded it, and then another, still more violent, 
■ extinguished all the lights amid a tinkle of broken glass. 
The beam of an electric torch swept round the compartment, 
revealing successive forms of men standing at their posts, 
set faces staring out of Balaclavas, hands gripping a wheel 
or a lever, the captain bent over trying to reduce a dislocated 
th^mb. ... It passed on over the hull in search of leaks. 

“ Fit spare lamp bulbs,” said the first lieutenant’s quiet 
voice. The beam of his torch travelled over his captain again. 
" Are you all right, sir ? ” 

’ v ,^ :es ' } onl y sat on my thumb. Go forward and see if 
she's all right. Is the pilot there ? ” 

*' Sir ? ” 


” Come here and give a haul on this thumb of mine.” 
Another depth charge detonated over their heads. The 

th ? i nterior seeme d to contract and expand again. 
Not so bad that time. She can take it, lads. Don’t worry/' 


The stoker who operated the mechanism that raised o 
flowered the periscope had nothing to do because the sub 

* "T u b f? eath P erisco P e depth. In the darl 

soundings to which they had dived the temperature was neve 

/ bo r J reez >ng. and the interior of the submarine wai 
as cold and clammy as the grave ; every man wore the maxi 

nU ? « eF i ° f garments he could pull over himself, bu 
even a duffel coat and lammie stockings could not keej 






warmth in their bodies. The stoker lay shivering on the floor 
plates beside his mechanism, watching the clock. To occupy 
their minds he and the man next to him had a succession of 
small bets on when the next depth charge would detonate. 
He tried to remember how many hours they had been lyinjj-j 
submerged. The air had grown foul and heavy and his hea:d' 
throbbed, but the hunt had moved off on a false trail ; the 
explosions were growing fainter. Not but what they mightn t 
turn round and come back again. But for the time being 
things weren't so bad, except that his nose would bleed. Some 
of them didn’t mind depth charges, or pretended they didn’t. 
Even went as far as to turn into their bunks and snore, or 
read a book. He pretended he didn't mind, but he did. 
He minded like hell. He'd got no job, that was his trouble; 
but he had to stand by in case they suddenly went to periscope 


depth. „ XT 

Htnrtph ! went a depth charge. A long way off. Not so 
much a noise as a jolt. “ That's tenpence—let’s see-one 
and fourpence to me and nincpence to you,” said his neighbour 
on Z tank flooding lever ” That's—let's see . . 

it’s a job to reckon figures with your head spinning—eight—no 

sevenpence you owe-” c , Q 

" Don’t talk so much,” said the torpedo lieutenant. have 

the oxygen for breathing.” , 

There was a distant clink of metal against metal. T1 j 

engineers were repairing a leaking gland and one of them had 

dropped a spanner on the hull plating. 

The first lieutenant tiptoed aft into the engine room. 

” Chief, don't let them make a noise. A hydrophone cou c 

easily pick up that infernal racket just now.” 

The Engineer nontenants face appeared at an aperture 

in the floor plates. " 1 know, 1 know I m sorry 

One But you come and try to work on the leaks in these 

conditions ' We re soaked through, half of them have go 
cramp in the belly and their hands are so cold they can t hold 

* ■• P u n M be" dark in another half-hour. Then »£«*£{£ 
and give her a blow through and get something hot to drink. 

Is the leak bad ? ” 

•• Not so bad that I can t stop it. the floor 

The speaker’s head disappeared abruptly beneath 

plates like an exhausted jack-in-the-box. 


>f the metal. For a moment he wondered who 


% 

it 



then.he realized that it was himself. He felt an absurd 
complacency, as if in some way this really very impres¬ 
sive beard were the fruit of some unusual quality in himself. 
Then he realized that only Time was responsible, the slow. 
yMvitable passing of the days. That and nothing more, 
^id today was the last day of the patrol. In five minutes 
they would call the captain and, if it was dark enough, go 
to the surface and set a course for home. And he was blowed 
if he would shave his beard off when they reached the base, 
like most of them did. He'd wait and see what the reactions 
were. Some girls- 

«" Number One—just a second. . . .” The second 

officer, the torpedo lieutenant, was on watch at the periscope. 

" Just have a squint-” He moved aside, surrendering 

the eyepiece. " Is it or isn’t it ? Right in the path of the 
moon." 

The first lieutenant was nuzzling the rubber pads, motion¬ 
less as a pointer on a scent. He moved the handles very _ 
slightly. 

" Stop the motors ! *’ he said suddenly. ” Call the captain ! 
Action stations ! ” 

The lieutenant in command was in his cabin, lying fully 
dressed on his bunk. He was dreaming about an orchard. 
His wife, standing on a ladder, was handling down apples to 
^im as she picked them, and his arms were full of them. One 
threatened to overbalance and fall to the ground, but he 
couldn't take his eyes off the sunlight in her hair, catching 
a curl of gold as it came through the leaves. 


" Don’t drop them,” she said ; “ they bruise so.” 
" I can’t take any more,” he »protested. ” It 

limK »» - 


thumb- 


hurts my 


He awoke instantly as the alarm sounded and slung his 
booted legs over the edge of the bunk to see the torpedo 
lieutenant standing in the doorway. 

_ There’s an enemy submarine in the path of the moon. 
It s a sitter, sir,” He vanished again. 

As a rule wheh at the periscope during an attack the captain 
said nothing, except to give the necessary orders ; but now 
tie developed an unexpected loquacity. ” Golly ! It’s one 
ot the big ones. . . . It’s sitting pretty . . . port 

five .... Steady as you go.” G r ^ H 

e * ci tement spread through the weary crew and filled 
~. e boat with an electrical tension. The firing number sat 

lever > wat ching the disc from under his heavy 
and r ^ t ° f u the J tubes crew g rinned at ea ch other 

inscrutable^ hands * but his face was expressionless. 

Right in the path of the moon,” exulted one of the gun’s 

maeazin^ ^ nd looked into the mouth of the open 

ag where John Daw sat nursing a projectile. ** D’you 
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crew 


hear that. Johnnie ? There’s an enemy submarine sitting 
in the track of the moon and the captain's drawn a bead on 
her.” 

John Daw nodded in the gloom of the compartment. 

" Si, si. I understand— au clan de la lune. In France w«. ; 
’ave a song. Listen—I sing it.” And in a cracked falsetto 
he began : 

“ * Au clan de la lune 
Mon ami Pierrot 
Prete-moi ia plume 
Pour dcrne un mot ! ’ 

Eh ? You know dat song, no ? ” Beating time with one 
hand he continued : 

•• * Ma chandellc est morte 
Jc n’ai plus de feu - 


The shock of the torpedo leaving the tube interrupted the 
singer The firing number released the lever, folded his 
hands'in his lap like a child in a Sunday-school class, and sat 
quite motionless, his head bent a little in an attitude of listen¬ 
ing. The long wait for the detonation of the torpedo was, 
as far as he was concerned, the worst part of any trip. The 
suspense was worse than depth-charging, especially at the 
STa patrol when one was a bit tired for want o s eep and' 
fresh air and daylight. A drop of perspiration fell from his 
brow onto his folded hands. In the utter stillness a man 
standing behind him sighed deeply. If they m ‘^ed that shot 
he would, he thought, cry like a woman. It would be a 
fli^nnointment beyond all human endurance. u _ 

ThfhuT quivered as .f a shudder had run through her 
entire structure. They could hear the captain svou* >d 
with excitement, shouting orders aft. Weve got her 
aid an exultant vo.ee behind him. A heavy hand smot 
him on the back. '' We ve got her, boy, we ve got her. 

^The 411 h t e e uten C a e n P t y in“command rushed for the conning towwk 

of Ih a r throng 

tune to get " d » 1 n ^ he at a Se”^essure indicator told him that 
the vents A p the hatch, would be strong 

enough to blow him t ^ The ma n obeyed, clinging 

back at the signalman « • h t He flung open the f 

MT rl^n^his binoculars ’ 

^ha C t‘wmd there was came to his nostr.ls laden with the reek 
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of oil fuel. He shouted down a course and speed, steering up 
wind. 

“ Oh, my word ! " exclaimed the navigator as he joined 
him. They sniffed in unison. 

Can you smell it ? “ asked the captain. 

r " Smell it ! I should say so—and look-’’ He pointed 

across the waves, tipped with silver by the moon. A dark 
patch of oil was visible ahead, extinguishing the sheen of 
light. They circled it, staring through glasses in search of 
wreckage. 

" It looked to me like a mine-layer," said the captain. " I 
fancy we touched off their mines. It was a hell of an explosion. 
I don’t think we’ll waste time hanging round in this light. 
We'll beat it. 

" Aye, aye, sir.” He awaited the orders for course and 
speed. * 

The captain seemed to emerge from a momentary reverie. 
” Home, James ! " he said. 








John Daw was making a rice pudding. It would be the 
last dinner of the trip and he meant it to be a success. Pro¬ 
perly there should be cream and the peel of lemons and Kirsch. 
He had none of these ingredients. He had condensed milk 
and he had rum. Oh, what a drink, this rum of the British 
Navy! Better than cognac, better than absinthe A 
beverage for heroes. Formidable ! It fortified a man like 
a great hate. And since he nourished a great hatred in his 
heart he was able to spare some of his rum for the rice pudding 
He measured it out of a little flat bottle into the condensed 
milk, beating it up with a fork. In any case it was right that 
he should give some of his rum to his comrades. Had they 

T°hJ tor P edoed a German supply ship and a submarine ? 
that put something on the credit side of an account nothing 

kT bala f u ce - A su PPly ship and a submarine. Not 
much, but something. Many lives, no doubt, but not enough 

Sometimes, because they were the two in all the crew who 
had most cause to hate the Germans, he cooked a little private 
mess for supper and took it along to the tall torpedoman with 

tan£ PP i 6y S He tQld him ’ moreover > what he had told 
to nobody else, the reason for his hate. The tall man ate the 

^a P v Pe not ar° dded ’ and S ^ d nothin g* That was the British 
Breconfailo" t0 ** Fiench > but to a 

the g aU *y Put his head in and sniffed He 
l h “* Smelt ° f '■ Howlre wl 

Me, I am fine. I make a rice pudding. Wiz rum—you 
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can smell. And I sing you a song. Listen-” And beating 

time with the fork he began : 

An clatr de la lune 

Mon ami Pierrot -’ ” ym 

Up on the coming-tower platform the captain smiled as the 
words drifted up the shaft. They were through the gate in 
the boom defence. Through his glasses he could see the depot 
ship and the shore and a cottage with a leafless orchard behind. 

" We can go closer inshore if you like, sir," observed the 
navigator. “ There's plenty of water." 

The captain made a little negative movement of the head. 
The improvised splint made his bandaged thumb stick up 
vertically as he held the binoculars to his eyes. “ No; 
steady as you go." 
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ISHMAEL 


The Polish submarine Orzel was lying at Gdynia when the 
first wave of the German onslaught broke against Poland. 

The proximity of the German bombing bases decided the 
captain to leave harbour on September first. He was then a 
sick man, who should have been in hospital. 1'or four days 
he cruised submerged in the Gulf of Danzig, watching through 
his periscope the aerial attacks sweeping over the Polish coast 
towns in wave upon wave at ten-minute intervals. Hu was 
sighted in shallow water and bombed by aircraft. A cordon 
of German submarine hunters was spread across the gulf, 
and he decided to seek the wider waters of the Baltic, lie 
ran the gauntlet of two minefields, listening to the mooring 
wires of the mines scrape along his hull as lie passed through 
them, and contrived to elude the cordon of destroyers. In 
the process he intercepted a message from a sister submarine : 
" I am surrounded. Help me." 

For a week he swept the Baltic in search of her. By this 
time he was so ill that he had to be hauled up the conning 
toiver on a rope’s end. He insisted on taking his turn on 
VWatch, and was lowered down again at the end of it. On the 
thirteenth day he was so ill that his second in command 
decided to land him in some neutral country and chose 
Estonia. They put into the little port of Tallinu on Sep¬ 
tember 15. 

It is a small basin about a quarter of a mile square. There 
are two entrances thirty yards wide. The centre of the 
* harbour is a mass of rocks, and ships can only lie alongside 
the wharf. They found an oil tanker, an Estonian gunboat, 
five destroyers, and two submarines alongside three sides 
of the basin, and were berthed between the gunboat and the 
destroyers. 

Their reception was most cordial. The submarine was 
secured alongside by four wires to the jetty, by another to a 
destroyer, and a sixth held its bow to an anchor in the harbour. 
The sick captain was landed and the first lieutenant took 


command. One of the two German merchant ships was to 
leave shortly, so the Estonian authorities refused permission 
for the Orzel to proceed for another twenty-four hours. At 
1 the end of this time officials arrived on board with the 
astonishing announcement that as Orzel had exceeded the 
time allowed in a neutral port to belligerents by international 
law, the submarine was under arrest. They were asked for no 
P a *3fo. but ,fhe breechblocks of the guns were removed, all 
- chari%and small arms taken out of the ship, and preparations 
xnade tdVJ^pist out the torpedoes with a crane. Two guards 
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were mounted, one in the control room on board and the other 
on the jetty ashore. The remaining oil tanker had in the 
meanwhile hoisted the German flag and their crew watched 
proceedings from the rail, shaking their fists and shouting 

abuse. 

By Sunday afternoon fifteen torpedoes had been hoisted out. 
Bv that time the second m command had contrived, unseen 
by the guard, to file through the wire of the hoisting apparatus. 
It broke, leaving five torpedoes on board. The unsuspicious 
Estonians decided to " call it a day ” and to hoist out the 


remainder the following morning. 

In the meanwhile the captain was unobtrusively busy 
with a hacksaw cutting the wires, until only a single strand 
held them to the jetty. 

The second engineer had been promoted to navigator. 
The only aid to navigation left on board was a list of lighthouses 
and lightships in the Baltic. He got a piece of squared paper 
and contrived to plot their approximate position on it, and so 
reconstructed a crude chart of the Baltic. 

These activities could only be conducted in odd moments 
when the guard climbed on deck to smoke a cigarette or talk 


to his confrere on the jetty. 

They chose these moments to plan the details ot tneir 
escape. It was decided that when midnight came they would 
overpower the guards, break the strands of wire that secure!^ 
the submarine, and get away as quickly as they could, 
chief difficulty was the gyroscopic compass, which has to 
run for some hours before it is serviceable, lo drown tne 
hum of the gyro they increased the speed of the ventilating 
fans, complaining to the guard that they were being .depinved 
of fresh air. Then they all turned in. At mi( *mght t 
burly members of the crew went on deck on the plea tin 
wanted to smoke. The guard ashore had been joined by a 

friend, who stayed chatting with him. At mans 
Polish sailors returned to the upper deck. he Ls • 
had an overhead searchlight shining down on the submarine 
and jetty. There was also a telephone within reach of the 
guard. At 2 a.m. the visitor left The two Polish saflors 
offered the guard a cigarette, which he declined, l o attract 
him nearer fe to the gangway they drew his artenhon toj 
peculiarity of their gun mounting Ihts a Pf?* ir ® d The ncxt 
him and he approached the side of the jctt>. • 

mstant he was seized, gagged and hound. ^ wa «*> 

the submarine. At the same moment Ins c<or of the T 

seized and an olficer ran ashore and cut the 
searchlight and telephone. Before they managed t f. 6 
"uard on the jetty he had lei out several lusty' bellows lor 

help° 1 here were answering shouts from the des y • ^ 
The stranded wires that held them « wire 

quickly broken, and they brought the bow [ 
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secured to an anchor in the harbour) to the capstan to haul 
their bow out. The sound of the capstan revealed their 
intentions and the destroyers switched on searchlights and 
opened fire on them with rifles. They made for the entrance, 
Kffided by searchlights, with bullets spattering all round them ; 
they refrained with difficulty, out of respect for international 
law, from torpedoing the German tanker, and just short of 
the entrance they grounded on some rocks. Men were now 
firing at them from the mole at almost point-blank range. 
There was a general fusillade from every direction. They 
blew their tanks, went full speed astern, and slid off the rocks. 
Then they went ahead again and this time succeeded in slipping 
through the entrance, thirty yards wide. Out into the night 
and freedom. 


There is a fringe of small fortified islands outside Tallinn. 
In half an hour searchlights began to sweep the surface. 
They were seen and fired on by heavy artillery which drove 
them under water, and presently they heard the propellers 
of destroyers and motor boats in pursuit of them. All night 
they fled submerged, steering blindly with no chart to give 
them soundings, and at dawn they lay on the bottom. During 
the ensuing day they heard the hunters passing to and fro 
over them*. Depth charges burst round them, some near, 
some far, till they lost count of the explosions. 

V About 9 p.m. there was a lull and at midnight they rose 
cautiously and had a look round. They judged themselves 
to be at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland and there was 
nothing in sight. 

It must be remembered that their sole armament was five 


torpedoes. Their guns were out of action, they had no rifles 
or revolvers. The captain decided to cruise in the Baltic in 
search^of Russian or German ships as long as his torpedoes 
lasted, and then make for England. The first necessity 
was to find a sanctuary where he could lie undetected on 
the surface and charge his batteries ; the second to capture 
a German merchant ship and compel her captain to sell them 
his charts as a preliminary to sinking her. 

Accordingly he made for the Aland Islands at the entrance 

to the Gulf of Bothnia. Here he charged his batteries. He 

also ran ashore about five times on shoals and rocks, getting 

more and more damaged. By this time they were getting 

tired of their prisoners, who kept up a ceaseless lamentation 

and speculation on how their families were faring. They 

(learned from the German wireless—which was the only news . 

they had—that they were being denounced to the world as 
murderers of their guards. 

Accordingly they turned south, and one fine night in a 

® to PP ( ' d °ff the island of Gottland; they launched 
k? rthon boa *. Put the two Estonians into it with money, 
cigarettes and a bottle of whisky, and watched them row to 


the shore a mile and a half away. Then these men, who 
had lost their country and their families, made a wireless 
signal to announce that the Estonians were safe, so that 
their relations might have no further anxiety. 

This was on the twenty-second day. For a fortn/gftt 
they cruised in the Baltic, watching the shipping creep back¬ 
wards and forwards inside territorial neutral waters, protected 
from their torpedoes by international law. Every night they 
were hunted to prevent them from charging batteries. By 
day they cruised submerged, never knowing when they would 
strike a rock, or they lay on the bottom. By this time their 
water was running low. For a fortnight they had not washed 
or used water for cooking. The cook had a scratch on his 
hand that was causing blood poisoning. He was the first 
casualty, and on the thirty-eighth day they decided to make 
their way out of the Baltic through the Sound and try to 
reach England. 

From Bornholm, where there was a light they recognized, 
they made for the Swedish coast and turned up into the 
entrance to the Sound, where they sighted a flotilla of German 
destroyers patrolling the entrance. They sounded and found 
there were seven fathoms of water, which was too shallow 
for them to attack with any hope of escape. -They went 
down to the bottom and lay there, listening to the propellers 
of the patrol destroyers passing to and fro nearby. Whcjjp 
it was dark they rose to periscope depth and went ahcau. 
Soon afterwards they grounded. They rose till their conning 
tower was awash and grounded again. They came right 
up onto the surface and again grounded. A searchlight 
from one of the destroyers swung round and missed them by 
a few yards as they lay stranded. Backwards and forwards 
it went, always just missing them; then they realized that 
they had floundered into a channel so shallow that the Germans 
did not bother to search it with their lights. In desperation 
they blew all their tanks and the submarine floated, they 
crept away on their motor, heading up the Sound, and came 
again to deep water. But now they began to experience 
difficulty in getting the correct trim, owing to tlic 
densities of the water. She was trimmed for the Balt c.and 
here in the Kattegat they were encountering streams at 
different levels, of partly fresh water from fiords, bhc bcca i 
almost unmanageable. In an effort to force her under with 
the hydroplanes, going full speed ahead on the motors, 1 X 
made too much noise and immediately there 'J a a hue | 
cry of searchlights and the destroyers were after them, in ) 
contrived to reach the bottom and lay there motionless fo 
two hours while the hunt went to and fro above them. Huai y 
the sounds died away. They rose to the surface ^ continued 
their iourney going to the bottom again for a sleep when tne 
day bce“ " to brcLk. They were getting thirsty by now and 
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the cook’s symptoms were grave. They decided to try and 
set a course for England. Their wireless apparatus had been 
damaged by rifle fire ; they had no recognition signals ; once 
in the North Sea every man's hand was against them ; they 
fair game for German and British alike, menaced from 
the air, by surface patrols and by submarines. But the 

first lieutenant could speak English. 

Some days later at 6 a.m. a faint message on imperfect 

transmission reached a British W/T station : 


" Supposed position from 0630 on appointed place 
for Polish Navy. Beg permission entrance and pilot. 
But have no chart.— Orzel.” 


A few hours later a British destroyer found them and led 
them triumphantly into harbour. 

They learned then that their sister submarine was also safe. 
They had only three requests : to land the sick cook, to 
replenish their water supplies, and to be given breechblocks 
for their guns. They were then prepared to go to sea forthwith 
on whatever patrol it pleased the British Navy to employ them. 


THE HUNTEKS 


The big Sunderland flying boat climbed out of the swoop 
that carried her over the spot where the U-boat had crash- 
dived. The sea was still convulsed with the explosion of the 
flying boat’s anti-submarine bombs, and as she circled round 
above the yeasty disturbances amongst the waves the wireless 
operator was tapping out his summons to the hunters. 

“ They dive like shag,” said the pilot ruefully, focusing 
his glasses on the sea below. ” Any idea of her course ? ” 

“ Nor’east, roughly,” said the navigator. " But she'll 
double back on that if we didn't hit her.” 

They watched the sea in silence as the flying boat banked 
at the turn. ” Nothing doing,” grumbled the pilot. ” No 
oil, no wreckage. Nothing. Hell ! ” 

” Signal acknowledged, sir,” announced the wireless 
operator. The navigator glanced at the clock and twiddled 
the dividers across the chart. ” Two hours,” he said. ” They 
should be here in two hours.” 

” Right-o ! ” announced the pilot. ” Check up on the 
position. I'll hang about till they come.” lie filled and 
lit his pipe. The Sunderland climbed a bit and swung^i 
questing in wide circles like a hunting osprey. - 


The three dcstrovers lying at their buoys with steam up 
slipped their wires and were under way by the time the pilot 
of the Sunderland had got his pipe drawing and had carefully 
extinguished the match. A little tangle of bright-coloured 
flags appeared at the yardarm of the subdivisional leader. 
Her captain had been asleep in his bridge cabin, fully dressed. 
He stood by the compass with his eyes on the other two 
destroyers, pulling on a duffel coat. "Half speed ahead 
both,”’ he remarked in a low conversational tone not appa¬ 
rently addressed to anybody in particular rhe order was 
repeated by invisible subordinates ; a gong tinkled and forty 
thousand horsepower glided into their stride; the gray hills 
ashore slid away ; the two consorts picked up their-stations 
astern, white feathers of waters curving away fromi their 
bows. The commander stepped from the compass platform 
to the chart table and bent over it beside the navigator who- 
had made a dot on the chart and was drawing a tiny circle*. 

round it. ” She’s there,” he said. 

" Or was. Wonder if he hit her.” 

*' He didn’t say.” , __*» rAf i 

Another hoist of flags climbed to the yardarm, was answered 

and hauled down. The purring note of the exhaust t 
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deepened ; the structure of the bridge began to tremble slightly. 
The hills ashore faded into the gray haze astern, and the 
leader lifted her bows to a slight cross swell. Spray drifted 
over the foremost gun’s crew. They wore sea boots and 
cgwled duffel coats and stood clustered round the breech of 
th£ gun looking like a group of monks in conference. 

The lookouts on the bridge wore Balaclava helmets of 
knitted wool under their cowls, so that only their eyes and 
noses were visible. They stood quite motionless, staring 
into the quadrant of sea assigned to them. The icy wind 
shrilled in the wire rigging and made tears trickle from the 
comers of their eyes. Occasionally one drew off a leather 
glove and wiped his cheek with the back of his mitten, like a 
child lamenting some incommunicable grief. 

* * + 


The captain of the leader reached out his hand to a lever 
and tugged it twice. Everybody on the bridge turned and 
stared aft along the path of the wake. The engines of the 
Sunderland overhead fdled the air with an all pervading drone. 

Two columns of water leaped from the wake with a roar 
and concussion that lifted the destroyer’s stern and shook 
her so that every plate vibrated. 

“ Hard aport! ” said the commander in his pleasantly 
, ^personal undertone. Again he jerked the lever.. Again 
' the water spouted roaring to the sky. The searchlight 
shutter began to clatter. Far away to the eastward one* of 
the consorts answered. The other, nearer, came rushing 
towards them. The water darkened suddenly. There was a 
pungent reek of crude petroleum oil. The remorseless explo¬ 
sion continued. Something dark broke the surface an 
instant and vanished again. The swell subsided as the oil 
patch spread and swilled along the sides of the destroyers 
They reduced speed, crossing and recrossing«the area in slow 
zigzags. A few objects appeared and floated amind a dark 

scum. A man’s head and outflung arms appeared, smothered 
in oil, and vanished. 


f 


, T h a e ? avi ? at< ? bent over the chart ' made another penci 
dot, and put a tiny cross through it. 1 

the Sunderland’s signal lamp was blinking a 

I he * gnal y e f oman on the leader’s bridge grinned an< 

“ £££"“ ° f hiS ,amp fa repl >’- ".‘kStod roun! 

f ^Flying boat's signalled ‘ Good hunting ’ sir " 
hr,;cK e - C ° mmander , n0dded ’ "Make back*: ’Thanks Th 

SS* r f °y U ™ fi'„ h d e it p . V. sed and ,00k « l — 
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THE DESTROYERS 


The summer dusk deepened slowly over the North Sea as 
the destroyer flotilla reached its patrol area. In an overcast 
sky a bar of smoky orange light held out for awhile against 
the darkness, and faded at last. The long low shapes of the 
destroyers glided through the night like gray wolves whose 
hour for hunting had come, and presently merged into the 
darkness. 

In the last of the light they had gone to action stations. 
Their crew s had done it all so often that they gave the impres¬ 
sion of an almost mechanical efficiency. The orders, conveyed 
in peacetime by pipe and shouting, were given in undertones, 
almost superfluously, and the reports when they reached 
the bridges—such and such a gun ready and closed up, 
searchlights' and torpedo tubes’ crews at their stations—were 
made and acknowledged in undertones, pitched just loud 
enough to overcome the drone of the fan exhausts and the 
sounds of the sea. “ Very good," came the low answer to 
each report. “ Very good." 

It was in truth very good. The flotilla, the ships themselves, 
every bit of machinery, every weapon, every officer and man, they 
whole co-ordination of discipline and efficiency and experience, 
seemed to lock together like a breechblock slammed home. 

On the bridge of the flotilla leader the captain levered 
himself on to a high wooden seat abaft the compass, turned 
up the collar of his coat, and stuck an empty pipe in his 
mouth. All about him were the forms of men motionless 
in the darkness. He was conscious of them not so much as 
individuals but as functions, parts of himself as it were. It 
was as if he were simultaneously staring through half a dozen 
pairs of eyes into the darkness, listening with other ears to 
the sounds of the sea, calculating the set of currents, reading 
a tiny beam of light flickering a message on the bridge of the 
next astern : and at the same time he was estimating his fuel 
requirements when he returned to harbour, washing he could 
smoke, and hoping he could somehow keep at bay for the 
next six hours a longing for sleep. 

For the first few' hours nobody talked very much. The 
sky held a pale diffused light, with patches of stars alternately 
obscured and revealed in the shifting ceiling of thin clouds. J 
This light sufficed to show the dark shadows of the waves 
as they curved and broke in gleams of gray foam. Occa¬ 
sionally a lookout gave tongue. Once a floating mine was 
ieported and avoided, and the warning flashed astern to the 
flotilla. Once the dark outlines of a convoy glided past, 
under guard of its escorts, silent and dark as ghost ships. 
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At midnight fannies of hot cocoa arrived from the galley. 
Men stirred themselves and drank, grateful for the warmth 
of the thick sweet brew, and lapsed into their thoughts again. 

The first lieutenant unfastened the belt of his goatskin 
^?oat and pulled a biscuit out of his pocket. He stood leaning 
against Number Three gun, nibbling the biscuit and thinking 
about his goatskin coat. It was the type of garment worn by 
Palestine shepherds and he had bought it at Alexandria. 
It smelt like nothing on earth when he bought it, but he 
hung it in the sun and the wind on board his destroyer "up 
the straits ” and that made it all right. Shepherds had 
probably worn coats like that in the time of Christ, guarding 
their flocks from wolves on the bleak hills of Palestine. He 
felt that there was some sort of connection between him and 
the shepherds, although it was a far cry from Palestine to 
the North Sea. Anyhow, they both had much the same sort 
of job and they were both wearing the same sort of coat, 
and it was a good coat for keeping watch in, once you got 
the smell of goat out of it. 

The leader of the foremost gun had toothache. He'd 
been a fool to drink hot cocoa because that made it worse. 
He wanted to bang his head against the gun shield. He 
wondered how anybody could be unhappy who hadn’t got 
toothache. The world was just composed of two lots of 
vpeople, those who had toothache and those who hadn’t. 
The ones who hadn’t ought to go about dancing and bashing 
cymbals together like the Salvation Army and shouting 

-rifTO n 8 ? 4 -*??? ache 1 Hurrah! I haven’t got tooth¬ 
ache I Hallelujah!” Most people didn’t know when they 

were well off and that was a fact. He wondered what the 

~ J^ptam would say if the ship’s company started beating 

^tnnrh neS n and J hOU - in ? “ Hurrah 1 ” because they hadn’t 

he ’ u H n Wlshed the y would go into action and 

ThTt^vIsahoVfi! w< ? uldcom e along and blow his head off. 
That was about the only thing that would cure him. 

his bed S at 0 hnn hand w° f ^ Signal watch was thinking about 
There was HvT i H,S h ° me was a farmhouse in Hampshire. 

dried thf fiower^ e a r rS‘ OW T g .i n the ff ° nt 8 arden - His mother 
cupboard pU ? * hem ln muslin ba gs in her linen 

A ^nwrT' 11 H P ,? w and the sheets smelt faintly of lavender 

LenX CTo'r hCad Sank into * and «» scent of 

thinking about Vt- nZES m a i Soft wave - He tried to sto P 
hoi wakLuoin 1 ° ddmg ™ here he stood. He thought 

■leave. His mithl^ °™ mg u- nStead ’ on the first da Y of his 

of the farm coming him a C V P of tea, and the noises 

milk pail g i brou *? b the window. The clang of a 

^echSf V Mvman° C ^ TT^ . Solomon . his name was. . . 
5 ome orJSZ tUCk hlm m the ribs with his elbow. 

he^ Hght k ki P th y e° U <L eye ? skinned - You’re half asleep.” 
ne fight m the sky strengthened imperceptibly. The 
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wind blew chillier. The shadowy forms on the bridge became 
individuals with features and identities, tired men in need 
of a shave. Cups of cocoa were passed round. Eyes were 
raised to the sky. The captain filled and lit his pipe. " Keep 
a good lookout overhead," he said. " This is Ileinkel time—_^r 
just before the morning watch." 

The guns’ crews and lookouts were all at their stations. 
Most of them wore sea boots and long stockings, duffel coats 
with hoods, and either Balaclava helmets or knitted caps 
served out from the War Comforts stocks. These vary a 
good deal in design. The wearers choose them according to 
their fancy. A lot of the men—and the officers, too—had 
grown beards. Some beards were magnificent, others less so. 
There was one very patchy attempt at a pointed beard, whose 
owner wore a high round knitted cap on his head. He had a 
sad, pinched expression, and his nose was a bit askew. He 
looked exactly like a mediaeval Russian saint—the melan¬ 
choly kind one sees painted on an ikon. 

* * * 


It blew a gale the second day out. A gale in the North 
Sea, which is shallow, means a short, steep, ugly sea—not 
rollers like you get in the Atlantic. The wind tore the tops 
off the seas and spread a sort of veil of white streaks like \ace ^ 
down the flanks of the waves. The whole air was full of 
Hying water. The ship lifted and drove down into these 
waves, throwing up a great curtain of spray and water over . 
the foremost guns and the bridge. The foremost gun 9 
had to take shelter aft, but Number Two gun’s crew huddled 
together inside the armoured shield with their bodies jammed 
together for warmth, wearing oilskins and sou ’-westers and 
duffel coats over every garment they could cram on their 
persons. Four hours on, four hours off, taking their turns 

for an hour as lookouts. * . . . . ^ 

When they got below they could turn into their hammocks, • 

but that meant partly undressing. Most of them thing 

S& Vmcss ^ WX £& « h 4 

seven, perhaps. F-U 

gale is logged as ten or eleven. T 1 '^ '^ n “ ty the 'y 
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boiling mass of broken water, with half a dozen gulls above it, 
like rooks behind a plough. 

The wardroom cook came out of a door in the after super¬ 
structure where his tiny galley was situated, and set off 
^forward to fetch something from the canteen. He was 
wearing a cotton shirt and duck trousers. The seas were 
breaking green over the upper deck and swilling overboard 
with the roll. Abreast the torpedo tubes the rails had been 
unshipped, so that the tubes could be brought into action 
in an instant. He chose his moment, grabbed one of the 
so-called rat’s-tails—short lengths of rope strung along a 
wire jackstay the length of the upper deck—and slithered 
forward between the rolls without getting wet. Presently 
he reappeared, carrying some eggs in the lid of a moss kettle, 
arrived aft quite unconcerned anti disappeared inside the * 
superstructure. Every time he wanted something forward 
he had to repeat this performance. He cooked single-handed 
for nine officers, a four-course dinner every night, in a 
galley about the size of a large wardrobe, the ship rolling <\o° 
each way. 

At sea, next to engaging the enemy, food matters most. 
Then sleep, when you can get it—and nothing else very much. 

The ship's company’s galley was forward, just abaft the 
break of the forecastle. There were three cooks in this galley 
v cooking for nearly two hundred men. The steel iloor plates 
were wet and greasy ; the range was oil-fired, and in a seaway 
those three cooks had a hard time avoiding sharing the fate of 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. One of them came over 
from Ontario, from the farming country north of Lake Erie, 
to enlist—and here he was halfway between Iceland and 
Norway frying eggs and chips for the chief petty officers’ 
supper. 

It wasn’t exactly luxurious in the galley, but it was even 
less so in the boiler room. The spray came raining down the 
air shafts and a cold gale rushed through it to the oil-fired 
furnaces, sucked down by the roaring fans. The men working 
there Wore oilskins and Balaclava helmets and, because of the 
uproar of the fans, spoke in low voices with their mouths 
close to the listener’s ear. They seemed like men unburdening 
themselves of tremendous secrets, and that somehow height¬ 
ened the mystery of that gale-swept place where they 

generated 40,000 horsepower out of the elements of air and 
nre and water. 


I m^i^ engine ro ° m w as warmer and even more mysterious. 
Nothing moved, except that here and there some little bit 

of hZS?/ ?, ° r P ulsated - The rest was a tangle 

• and dtakf pipes and casings - gauges and wheels 

‘ oftlS^I' d ?, f a d °f cn men swaying to the movement 
£ The shi P . watching the dials. They had different eye* 

'W°^r the mCn ° n deck| contemplative, reflective, like the 
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eves of students and scientists. A few were old as men go 
in the Navy—round about forty. But most were very young. 

There was a young man in charge of the turbine gearing 
room—twentv-five his age was. The gearing casing transmits 
the sound of the revolving meshes with a high wailing sounds 
like a gale blowing through a forest of pine trees. The young 
man was fiddling with something said to be a lubricating pump. 
He had only to make a mistake in his manipulation one 
mistake—and he wrecked the entire machinery. Forty 
thousand horsepower reduced to nil. The ship a og o 
the waters. He was a leading stoker. 

That night they went alongside an oiler and filled up \uth 
oil fuel. It only took a couple of hours, and then ou t' y 
went again in the darkness with orders to join up with the 

I?1 oof _ • 

•\t the first peep of dawn they sighted unknown ships 
ahead. Nobody carried lights and they were just_dim^shapes 
in the darkness. The alarm bells rang all ova the sh *P • 
the watch below came tumbling up guns were ^ded and 
torpedo tubes trained. They turned out to be their own 
destroyers, part of the screen astern of the main Fleet. Then 
it got light and the battleships and battle cruisers appeare l, 
wallowing through the swell. At certain anglesi in the Rr. y 

light they looked, because of their superstructures and Iwg 
funnels, like gigantic galleons under sail ^^ C ^ a ^' em p t y 
when the light grew stronger, there was the h«gcg *y cmpY 
expanse of the North Sea and this Fleet spread across 
unchallenged. The embodiment of sea power. 

The- Fleet Flagship signalled the destroyer, to formJ 
screen ahead of the Fleet, a disposition s >mpedl.kc “ b ; nst 
arrow. The flags made gay little specks of “lou g. 

the universal gray as the repeating ships 1toistcd th ^8 

One of the lookouts read* Mutl voice. 

“ We're the spearhead of the 1 lcet he saici . mg> 

His face, looking out of his Balaclava helm , * f the 

He was seventeen. Seventeen, and on the hirfog^ 

leading destroyer of the spearhead of the Heinkcls, 

Later, during a bombing attokonttoTterttended for a 

cruiser andnSdby o^J^ZoX^ 

r missed Anything with 

it in Ins hfe P from a sparrow to a window pan- wM ver y 

K was one of those days when th llcd j n places, 

high—the sky looked like (hr y mi ldcn , thcrc were little 
There was a moderate-swell. An \ . f y the s hips astern, 
orange-coloured Hashes s P urt, "K itll black puffballs, 

and the sky became POcl^marked 'Nit^^ ^ .. Thcre 

Everybody on the bridge was f^^ saw a thing like a m?Sr 
hc is/’ shouted somebody, and they saw b 
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quito floating about on this curdled milk that was splashed 
all over with bursting high explosive. Everybody put on 
" tin hats.-'* . . . 

Then more mosquitoes appeared and presently bombs 
'"“-began dropping. The sea occasionally heaved itself up as 
if a submarine volcano had erupted. Some were near their 
mark, some a long way off. The destroyers' guns roared 
away, and then the mosquitoes disappeared. The attack 
was over. The watch below clattered down the ladders for 
a nice hot cup of tea. 

* * .* 


It was rather pleasant a few days later to take part in a 
bombing raid, and turn the tables on the enemy. They went 
inshore off Trondheim as it was dawning, in support of Fleet 
Air Arm bombers when they attacked destroyers in the 
harbour. The distant mountains were white with snow ; 
there was a lighthouse at the end of a chain of islands. They 
drank cocoa and smoked cigarettes and waited. Little 
flurries of snow drifted over the destroyer. The sun rose. 
Then back they came like a gaggle of geese. The leader 
flashed a message. It was to the effect that they hadn't 
done so badly and wqre going home to breakfast. So the 
destroyer’s complement had breakfast, too, heading for the 
open sea. 

This is the mode of life in a destroyer, and it goes on without 
intermission. There are no rest billets for destroyers’ crews, 
there is the sea, usually rough, and there is what the prayer 
book calls the violence of the enemy. Once clear of harbour 
25 1S * be possibility at any moment of a mine or torpedo 
striking the ship without notice ; in the daytime of aerial 

Oc^ion a lK, t ]l OUt m ° re , th l n perhaps a fcw seconds' notice. 
Occasionally there are a few hours alongside an oiler in harbour. 

And m„?h re hOUrS ' , m ° rC - infre( l uentl y. ^ boiler cleaning. 
And much more rarely, twice a year, there is leave. 

Leave, by the mercy of God, to walk about ashore, to see 

srs? ^°n s a , nd K pu ^ and giris and dnemas - and 

hom* »!!? ^ d • ° f ^ irds besides sea 8 uPs singing. To go 
favour?*p d +h^ eP a bed between sheets, and have all your 
, t0 cat To talk to a wife or sweetheart 

Art to forget* the* war. * tett “ that wU1 bc rcad - —or. 
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CAPTAINS OF THE CONVOY 






From where he sat in the little bare room at the Naval Base 
that served as a meeting place for the captains of the convoy, 
Captain McLaren could see most of their faces : an assembly 
of professional seamen sitting in rows of varnished deal 
chairs facing a blackboard, like schoolboys in a class. Beside 
the blackboard stood a naval officer explaining the route 
orders they had already been given, typed on slips of paper, 
prearranged alterations of course at given points of the 
minefields so that each captain knew what to do in the event 
of fog or an attack on the convoy by submarines. 

He spoke slowly and clearly, sometimes turning to the 
blackboard to illustrate his meaning with a diagram-^ 
bald, benevolent-looking little chap wearing horn rimmed 
spectacles, with rows of frayed medal ribbons, and tarnished 
gold rings on his sleeve. Captain McLaren judged him to 
be about the same age as himself, a bit the wrong side of 
sixty : probably retired after the last war, reckoning he had 
done with wars and the sea; growing roses and playing a 
bit of golf no doubt, a churchwarden and a magistrate maybe, 
away somewhere out of sight and sound and smell of they 

sea for twenty years gone by. . 

Well, he hadn't forgotten much about it, reflected Captain 
McLaren, listening to the squeak of the chalk on the black¬ 
board, the rustle of the papers, the hoarse murmur of Jonas 
Knudsen, the Norwegian who understood English, explaining 
something in an undertone in his own tongue to a compatno 


beside him. . . . 

Captain McLaren, sitting very upright, his blue e>es 

wandering over the rows of intent faces, was suddenly struck 

by the innate decency oi seamen, l or the first time m 

life, as far as he was aware, he was conscious of pnde n h s 

vast brotherhood. They were men of all ages : y<m-smart 

looking .kippers with well-cut clothes ; shabby muldlc-aged 

men with a curious air of resignation, as if life hadn t turned 

out the wav they thought it would, but there it was too 
out me wa> ® tiirinkliiu! of the old school like 

life except with a faintly contemptuous perplexity. ... f 
Clean shaven mostly a few bearded ;bid on y Capt^ 

r sure,::::;"" sa? f r ^ 

like an eighteenth-century guardsmans stock, a little pea 
^Decent the word that described them ; 





not in the sense of private morals, hut in its profounder ap¬ 
plication to the sea. In the sense of unswerving lovalty 
to the obligations of men whose profession it was to command 
ships afloat Fundamental principles that were part of their 
make-up, like the chastity of good women. 

Decidedly nothing to do with private morals, reflected 

f pt S- n u^ CLaren ' whi msically ^viewing some of the details 
of which he was aware in the lives of certain of them A 

man might be an adulterer, overfond of the bottle a slave 
driver; but to save a life at sea—if needs be the life of the 
meanest Chink donheyman—any of these men would risk 
his livelihood, his reputation, and his very life 

CantSfn aw 11 that inV f ted Iifc afloat "'itl. a peculiar sanctity > 

»S Svs is S“ SKJSWZ& s“ 

~ m* ss g 

wits against them, and the safety of your shin' lho lives 

leaning ^fonvard T 

Jyanca of the sea, courses and bearincs d™ 0 ” *" t , hc ln, Z ua 
points. For a moment’o ‘ “[gs. degrees and cardinal 

suggested to Ca P ™nMcLarcnsnu,’, y “ , the liulc room 
together in a conventick of on! ? "°« h »Ppers gathered 
was a profound earnestness faith - There 

beaten face. And suddenly it i ^ ? n Cvcr >’ weather- 

were in truth only there because cd , hlm that they 

beyond the line of tumbling gray waveT vLihl a /, CW lc ? 8UCS 
ram-smeared, windows, an evil (hat IhLV C lhrough the 
menaced them. 1 lhat sllock cd as much as it 

" WclI « gentlemen, I think that’s ,11 ti 
at 4 p.m. Captain McLaren is ™ , 11,0 co »voy sails 

You will, of course, be under th? T ° f tllc convo >'- 

wish you a safe passage ” th usual naval escort. I 

forehead^and » to his 

I ssn. the?^“ 

his big^mdoutefaSS” C ''I>roud X to t0 •f a|>1 1 ain McLaren, 
modorc," he saidr Innumerable wr i sail under you, Corn- 
face sprang to life as he smiled 1,1 ? a P tai111 McLaren’s 

McLaren had pulled the youne N ' Tweilty ' flvc years ago 
scarurn apprentice, out 
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the scruff of his neck. Bangkok—no, Batavia, a hot dawn 
coming over the sea. . . . 

But McLaren had always liked Norwegians anyway, ever 
since a visit to Oslo—that was going back forty years—when 
he had fallen in love. They called it Christiania then. 
had long forgotten what she looked like except that she 
had blue eyes and a plait of hair over her shoulder that was 
like a rope of twisted gold. He had never lost his heart 
again until he married, years later. But he always liked 
Norwegians—indeed all Scandinavians, in the way that- 
something of a dream will linger in a man's consciousness 
long after he is awake. 

Outside in the driving rain, after one cpiick glance auto¬ 
matically at the sky to windward, they began in twos and 
threes to walk towards the pier where the tender was waiting 
to take them off to their ships. Knudscn came to Captain 
McLaren's side and suited Ins long legs to the older man's 


step. 

“ Dirty weather coming,” he observed. 

Captain McLaren glanced to seaward over the upturned 

collar of his overcoat. " Aye,” he agreed. 

” But that is not an evil thing,” pursued the Norwegian. 

” The tiger it is not evil because it kills all weaker than 

itself m the forest.” . . . . . 

" No,” concurred McLaren, stepping sideways to avoidy 

a ” U This is evil.” Knudscn lowered his voice mechanically. 

” Nazi mines, Nazi torpedoes that sink without warning. 
Bombs, machine gunning, eh ?” lbs voice dropped cautious¬ 
ly to a still lower note. “Evil.” ’ . r , . .. fhic 

” You don’t have to whisper,” observed McLaren , 
is England A man can say what he likes here so long as 

f the last war." pursued Knudsen 

Sr 3 a 

'^ea indicating with 

a ,er of his head the gray shapes of the ships at anchor 
Inshore a destroyer, cleared for action, moved slowly towards 

her seaward position. Knudscn suddenly. 

“ ■=> 

afraid that morning, till I ba " > ’ £ mc _i knew it 

were English. That you would look alter me 

would be all right. . . • It a ^ |‘ w \; lt - s a jj r jgi,t now.” 

They l.ad reached the pier where the tender- la>. 
destroyer was signalling with an Ald.s lamp to the 
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at the end of the jetty. Another destroyer moved through 
the curtain of rain and was hidden behind some colliers. 

" I was at Christiania once,” began Captain McLaren, 
and stopped, appalled at the nature of the confidence he was 
mahout to impart to his companion. He clambered nimbly 
oir to the deck of the tender. 

" But there,” he murmured, “ no matter. . , .” 


ESCORT 


At eight o’clock on a Saturday morning the escort vessel 
which was about to take charge of a south-bound convoy 
at a northern base began to edge out to its position. 

There was a freezing fog and the ship moved through 
a gray formless world with the dim forms of other ships 
sliding past and vanishing, and men moving about like 
shadows in the half light. 

The gun crews were all closed up at their guns. 1 hey 
had no protection fiom the wind and theirs was a bitterly 
cold job. even with all the clothes a man could wear and a 
Balaclava helmet and the scarf his girl knitted wound 
three or four times round his nepk. They stamped up and 
down and tried to get a bit of shelter in the lee of the gun 
shields lit cigarettes and began yarning They talked 
about food and football and cinema stars and the leave due 
to them in about four months' time. One man be k a J 
outline his first day of leisure, leading lus listeners from 
nubhc house to public house, consuming imaginary pints 
S beer and recalling the charms of Plymouth bannaufe 
After a bit it made the crew thirsty and re st i ve and they 
changed the conversation to breeding canaries. O 
into little step-dance to warm himsell. 

mt I°t would be P w armcr presently when the sun got up. Al- 
ready there were gleams through the mist and a copp 

sheen on the water. Then it appeared, a red a 

much warmth yet, but vaguely comforting. There was 

pleasant smell of bacon frying somewhere watchin g 

The lookouts on the bridge were m pairs one wa « 

the sea and the other the sky There^vere 

with a quadrant of sea and sk> to obser\e. intj 

motionless, staring Ihrough glasscs^ the ship wu 

^wlKnneU infhestern . 
derricks and upright derricks ; loaded to Jter. 

wind ,n black 

"■^“^s’time the escort ships '™re movi^about^njhe 

Hanks of the column. O^sionaUy ot ^ nos i n6 

speed to investigate a su f ‘ hour cam e racuig 

about like a pointer for a quarter oi an 

,,a 5t t0 c h a e p r taln at of n -the escort vessel stood by the compass 
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with his hands in his pockets staring ahead. Most of his 
faculties were concentrated on listening. Every few minutes 
somebody made a report. A lookout would report an 
object on the water : it might be a tin or a broom handle ; 
'or a signalman would interpret a message flashed back 
from one of the destroyers ahead of them ; or a wireless 
message would be passed to the bridge and read aloud, 
giving the position of patrols ahead. 

Suddenly he bent to the voice pipe and gave an order 
to alter course. The rear ship of the convoy had dropped 
astern of station. The destroyer ranged alongside and there 
were shouts exchanged through megaphones. The ship 
was a Norwegian, and her captain explained that his chief 
engineer had allowed steam to drop. He said what he 
thought about the chief engineer, too, but as he spoke only 
Norwegian it left the captain of the destroyer none the wiser 
on that point. The two seamen grinned at each other and 
waved their arms in brotherly accord. The destroyer captain 
pointed at the gap in the convoy with his megaphone, and 
the Norwegian captain nodded. He’d close it as soon as 
old Thorsonn got a head of steam on her. ' 

The mist was forming into low-lying clouds with glimpses 
of pale blue beyond. The captain of the destroyer lit his 
pipe. " Ideal day for an air attack,” he said. 

“We shall get one presently,” replied his sublieutenant. 
He stared towards a shadow in the haze to starboard that 
^ the East Coast of England. ” There’s a hotel near 
the beach over there, he said in a low voice, as if speaking 
to himself I stopped there once for a cup of tea. Before 
the war—I was on my way to dine with an aunt. There 
was a girl there having tea. She was all by herself. Her 

to^th'^ f ^ eat r ,x - n c °' sorr y- Thelma. We went and bathed 

Sfen h hke a 6 cJ?’ S ? had grCCn eyes • * ■ 1 me *n really 
green, like a cat s ... I never got to my aunt's.” 7 

Listen ! The navigator leaned back against the rail 
his glasses ra^ed to the clouds. Bang ! One of the escort 
sloops leading the convoy opened fire with her anti-aircraft 

SSt. A -l°rL ei6h - m,l0S V y >“ Pitted with sheU 

* econna,ssance plane.” said the sub-lieutenant 
Shes out of range. We shall have some fun presently ’» 
He glanced once more towards the land a swift valodirw™ 
glance that bade farewell to many things. •• That's rieht^ 

I abouUt“ Ured - " Thdma - 1 forgo S tten 8ht a,. 

The cook had finished serving out breakfast . 

SfiSt Sa gal H ey SCrUbbCd OUt the S d be sa B ntv?ch h es e 

TtH i tea « Hls , mate sat on the preparing table 2 


" Did you hear Lord Haw-Haw on the wireless last night ?” 
he inquired suddenly. 

The cook replied that he had something better to do. 

“ He’s a scream,” said the lad ; “ you’d laugh fit to bust 
yourself.” He scraped the plate with the knife and took S 
long drink of tea. ” I sec in the paper a chap in Germany 
got three years in quod for listening to an English broadcast.” 

" Serve’ him right,” said the cook. ” None of it's worth 
listening to 'cept the gardening talks. 1 like them.” 

The haze cleared presently to a bright sunny day. The 
captain did not leave the bridge, nor had he even sat down 
since leaving harbour. Occasionally he remembered to 
Ijoht his pipe. The watches were relieved ; the new lookouts 
reported they were closed up. ” Very good,” was the curt 
reply. The voice of the quartermaster taking over came up 
the voice pipe reporting the course and speed. ” Very good. 

About noon the first attack by Heinkel bombers came out 
of the sun, a watery sun partly obscured by clouds, they 
dived in an arrowhead formation through a blaze of gunfire 
and dropped their bombs. The sea leaped into columns of 
foam where they fell among the ships of the convoy 

They banked steeply and sped southeastward pursued 
by bursting shell. One machine suddenly dived seaward 

trailing smoke. The others vanished. . ... 

The destroyer on the quarter moved up the line hailing 

each ship as she passed. , timp 

•• No hits. No casualties,” came the answer each time. 

The captain of the destroyer, standing by the compass with 
Ins hands in his pockets, dictated a signal to the senior officer 
ol the escort at\he head of the convoy. H.s steward ap¬ 
peared with a plate of sandwiches which he ate mechanically, 
watching a sister destroyer moving off at full speed t 
vostitrite the wreckage of the Heinkel. The guns’ crews 
and lookouts were also eating sandwiches and drinking t* 
out of mugs brought round by the cook, their t> 

“ sound of firing ont at sea had attracted Httlc crowds 
of people along the coast. The slops were .nv«bhm the 

sea* haze, but they gathered ... clusters » ' “‘‘l" fust 
beaches, staring seaward for some tidings of the ngl > i 
where their forebears had stood and stared through the 

centuries of history. 

• * * 

Tho ( i-> v faded to dusk ; the dusk to starlit night. 

u fs in the darkness, when the forms of the men are out- 
r r> i inst the faintly luminous sky. that one beco 
inoft con dous of the intense alertness of the bridge In 
dayligS evinis distract the er e. But at night these motion- 
less, upright forms staring out through the darkness mal 
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you aware of only one thing—the most intensive vigilance 
of which men are capable. 

Between decks it was the reverse. The watch below 
had turned in. The ventilating fans made a sort of purring 
^sound ; there was a faint sighing of water past the ship s 
side. The shaded lights shone on the rows of hammocks, 
and here and there a man's face was lit up. The men were 
fast asleep ; and in each sleeping face there was a profound 
tranquillity and trustfulness. They might have been a 
thousand miles from war and alarms. 

Some time during the night the captain snatched two 
or three hours’ sleep ; another convoy joined up in the darkness, 
shepherded by its escort into line astern. In the dawn they 
were there, ship after ship melting away into the gray haze. 

One of the escort swerved off to seaward and investigated 
a globular floating object. There was a chatter from her 
Lewis gun and the object disappeared. Floating mines 
detached from their moorings are supposed to be safe, 
by international law ; all the same, the German ones are 
better on the bottom than afloat. The sun rose and the 
captain was still on the compass platform. The lookouts 
had now not only the sea to watch but the sky as well. One 
man spent his time watching the sun through a square of 
tinted glass. It is usually out of the sun that attacks come. 
The sea was gray like pewter with little pools of brilliance, 
and the convoy stood out quite black against them. 

About ten, one of the escort far away astern opened fire 
with her anti-aircraft gun, and the alarm bells on the destroyer 
began a furious jangling all through the ship. Miles away 
in the clouds to the northeastward an enemy reconnaissance 
machine had been sighted, shadowing them. The guns were 
loaded; the men exchanged their caps for shrapnel helmets. 

The vigilance on the bridge became even more intensified. 
At intervals one of the escort astern loosed off a few rounds 
at the enemy, which were no more than little specks seen 
for an instant and then disappearing in the clouds. 

Towards one o’clock the cook appeared on the bridge 
wearing a shrapnel helmet and a rather worried expression. 
The dinners are all in the oven—good hot dinners spoiling. 
Nobody had thought about dinner till that moment, then 
, everybody realized he was starving. Sandwiches. Can he 
cut sandwiches ? Hundreds of them ? He can. Very good. 

Sounds of aircraft somewhere, and firing. The cook re- 
» appeared carrying a tray piled with enormous corned-beef 
sandwiches. Like all naval cooks, he was a magician. But 
he still looked worried, thinking about those lovely hot 
dinners that no one will eat. Everybody munched, with 
his eyes on the clouds. The loading number of the foremost 

an j?7j* rcra ft 8 un had a bit of difficulty with his sandwich 
and the projectile he was clasping in his arms. 
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One of the lookouts suddenly shouted : “ Slup bearing 
red one O, sir.” lie had sighted a ship bearing very fine 
on the port bow. It was the leading escort of another convoy 
coming out of the mist to the southward. There was a 
curious arch of cloud and fog stretching north and south and^. 
enveloping the land. To seaward there was blue sky with 
extreme visibility—eight or nine miles, perhaps. The leading 
ship of the convoy they’d sighted passed quite close. Some¬ 
body on the bridge waved Ins cap. Ten minutes later the 
destroyer's own lookout shouted : 

" Plane right ahead, sir !” 

" Three planes !” 

" They're diving for us !” 

The escort’s foremost guns opened fire with a roar. The 
muzzles were elevated almost at the level of the bridge and 
yellow flashes sprang out, obliterating the shapes of the 
German bombing machines swooping over the convoy. 
The sea leaped up in columns where a few bombs dropped , 
the surface of the water spurted under the hail of machine- 
gun bullets and falling fragments ol shell. Suddenly it 
was over. The enemv vanished into the mist. No ship 
had been hit ; nobody was hurt. Parallel to the distant 
coast where they were steaming, the sea was bathed in sun 
shine—apple green to the westward, and blue to the east 
The mist had rolled back over the land and hung like a wall 


the colour of a purple grape. 

The cook suddenly reappeared with las tray of gigantic 
sandwiches and a kettle of hot sweet tea. He had evidently 
resigned himself to his dinners being spoiled, and looked 


The lookout reported an object on the bow, and presently 
they made it out—a derelict ship's boat. They knew someone 

had been in trouble to the southward. , 

Then the lookout gave tongue again. Lncmy seaplanes 
this time far away to the southward. 1 here were sounds 
if dSSSt firing ti the north. Kv.dently anothcr convoy 
was coming in for its share of excitement. I he seaplanes 

emerged from a cloud valley and came swooping. 

Alt the guns began to fire, thrown,g a barrage oM ttlc 
black puffs in the path of the seaplanes. 1 hey banked 

steeply and took refuge in the clouds. ■ sa :,i it 

The other convoy, somewhere below the hori/ .; ‘ ‘ u 
had beaten oft a heavy attack without any casua tns to t c 
rrmvnv “ Verv i»ood ” said tlie captain, watchm n 
smoke of the barrage slowly dispersing. He had Ins hands 

in Ins pockets and Ins pipe m Ins mouth look ed 

The seaplanes reappeared, and tins tunc tncy d 

as if they meant business. Again the blu ® bk > ‘ swcrve d 
with black toadstools of smoke and agam they ^ 

away. Suddenly there was a shout of 1 ightc 
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from the land came a squadron of British fighting planes. 
They flashed overhead at three hundred miles an hour. The 
destroyer’s gun crews cheered them as they passed like a 
swarm of infuriated wasps. The enemy seaplanes had 
vanished into a cloud and the fighters dived into it in pursuit. 

'''They all disappeared. One of the escort went off to 
investigate a report of an enemy seaplane which had been 
shot down somewhere out of sight. The sun began to decline 
towards the land, throwing the convoy into hard relief ; 
an escort vessel went down the line, hailing through a mega¬ 
phone. None of their charges had been scratched. Not 
a ship lost her bearing or altered course a degree during the 
attack. In some indefinable way they all looked rather 
pleased with themselves ; like perfect ladies who had passed 
through a pothouse brawl without blinking an eyelid. 

A cat with a red collar suddenly appeared, chasing a 
potato round the upper deck. It got tired of that in a little 
while and went to sleep in the arms of one of the fire party. 

The sun sank in a great blaze of golden fire. The in¬ 
defatigable cook arrived with more sandwiches, jam sand¬ 
wiches this time, and more hot tea. The men had been 


closed up at their guns and posts for six hours. The captain 
had been standing by the compass for twelve hours. He gulped 
a cup of tea and sent down his ' baccy pouch to be refilled. 

The wind freshened and there was a chilly nip in the air. 
Dusk again and the guns’ crews began passing oily cloths 
on the end of a rammer through the guns. Soon it was 
dark again. Part of the watch went below for supper. 

There was a bright moon that night and the captain 
grumbled at it; a little apologetically because it was the 
same moon that had shone for him over gardens in the dew 
and sea-trout rivers, and the pleasant things of peace. 

In war it might mean a night attack on the convoy. 

Actually, the night passed fairly peacefully. In the 
early morning light the sea became a dirty greenish yellow, 
with a little steep swell; they were among the shoals where 
no submarine and no surface ship could attack. An aerial 
escort took over, and their task was done. 

The windows of the houses ashore were blinking like 
heliographs in the sun as the destroyer turned away from 
the convoy The rest of the escort formed up astern. 

Ihe captain was still on the compass platform with his 
• Tt'? , hls P°ckete. He had at last got tired of his pipe. 
> * rinre 4 l A th \ vol ^ e P*P e and gave the orders for altering 
‘ A wWi ' !? Ch ° rder was re Peated by the coxswain at the 

'v^‘ S J eep V ?‘,? e l a “ e back each Ume £rom tl»e mouth- 
P ci. Ve ^ y so emn , kk e the answers to a litany ; 

Starboard ten l” 

“ ’Midships ! ’* 

" Steady 1 " 
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CORNET SOLO 


" Never no more,” said Joe when liis sister asked him if 
lie was going back to sea. 

" So what, ” asked his sister after a couple more weeks 
of being his hostess, ” d'you fancy doing instead, Joe ? ” 

” Nothing,” said Joe. " Ruddy-well nothing. For ever 
and ever, amen. That’s what I feel like doing.” 

He passed his hand over the mantelpiece to sec if his 
brother-in-law had left any cigarettes behind the china dog, 
and finding none sat down in the rocking chair beside the fire. 

“ Here ! If you'd been three days in an open boat in an 
Atlantic gale, rowing-” 

•• Well, don’t get on to all that again. You want to forget 
that, not keep on all the time about it,” protested his sister, 
lie sat watching her hands, as she rolled the pastry for the 
Suudav-dinner apple pie. On the other side of the heart 1 
the baby in a wicker cradle whimpered and he put out a 

foot and rocked the cradle gently. 

“ And no water, mind you. Machine gun bullet-holed 

the barrico. Three days and three nights with no water, 

11 

r °” Well, that's done with,” she said briskly. She tunicd 
the pastry, powdered it with flour, and fell to rolling it anew. 
“ You’re welcome here as long as you’ve a mind to stay, 
so long as you can give me your bit for the housekeeping. 

He nodded his thanks. He’d get Albert to speak for 
him to the foreman and go and register. . . ..He opened 
his hands and stared at the scarred, calloused palms. 
did he know about munition making ? Lathes and machin. y 
•md ill that ? He was a seaman. Been one since he wa 
sixteen. And from now on he’d be standing in a grea 
roaring workshop feeding a machine with ^U - ct a y af e 
d,v dav shifts, night shifts, weekdays, Sundays, aoing 
unskilled labour like a woman. Standing about the stre t 
in his off time. Go to the pictures . . . P raps he d get him 
a girl. Then, when you’d got her, you d got he. 

bcrcil lie l.ad none, and not much money left cither 

ii inn 1' his foot off the cradle rocker and rose, v«uv & 

his collar from the dresser shelf, muttering something about 

fags. 


«• That’s right,” said his sister with some relief. " You 
go and have a walk round till dinner. Albert was night 
shift and he’s asleep, but he’ll be down come dinnertime.” 

She hated a man mooning round the kitchen when she 
^sas busy, and brother or no brother, one got tired, after a 
bit, of hearing about bombing and machine gunning and the 
days in a boat afterwards. He’d sit for hours, not saying 
anything, and then he’d go on about it. . . . Not that she 
wasn’t sorry for his poor tlayed hands and frostbitten feet. 
But he’d come through alive, which was more than some 
of them did. 

Joe bought a packet of cigarettes at the little shop at the 
corner, and as he emerged turned up the collar of his great¬ 
coat (a gift from the Shipwrecked Mariners’ people) against 
the cutting wind. The narrow street of tenement houses 
was curiously deserted. The winter sunshine cut diagonally 
across it, leaving one side in deep shadow. He sauntered 
over to the sunny side, missing something and trying to 
remember what it was. Children—that was it. There 
were no children about. He supposed they’d been evacuated. 
He liked children and their presence made these gloomy 
streets less forbidding : they hailed him with shrill whoops 
when he came back from a voyage and he used to scatter 
pennies among them. . . . Doing that satisfied some obscure 
\Jmnger in his heart; it was part of the glamour of the few 
days he spent ashore between voyages. But there were no 
children to speak of any more. 

The pubs were closed on Sunday in that town. Almost 
unconsciously Joe headed in the direction of the Sailors' 
Home, walking tenderly because of his feet, and turning 
a corner came in view of the harbour. There they were ; 
he stopped to gaze. Ships. Row upon row of them. Probably 
a convoy just in, and one waiting to sail that night. West¬ 
ward bound : Africa, round the Cape ; some up the East 
Coast to the Red Sea, Suez, and Alexandria ; others holding 
on to India—Colombo, on down to Australia. . . . They’d 
be the ones in ballast. Or may be they’d make for the 
Argentine—Buenos Aires or Rio in Brazil. 

Suddenly he saw palms black in the moonlight, bending 
over the way they did as if they were listening to the sound 
of the surf, the surf sighing and swishing across silver sand 
. . . and he saw mile-long streets of white masonry ablaze 
with lights jiggling thin reflections across a harbour enclosed 

* tu m ountains going up into a sky all stars. Then 

* that dissolved into a beach where the emerald Pacific rollers 
came splashing in on to yellow sands, ridden by nearly nude 
boys jand girls on surfboards in a fierce sunlight ; but all 
their faces and their laughter, like beams of light concentrated 

prism, resolved into the face of one girl, and she laughing, 
with a flower behind her ear. There was a smell of outlandish 
% 
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” Nevilr no more," said Joe when his sister asked him if 
he was going back to sea. 

“ So what, ” asked his sister after a couple more weeks 
of being his hostess, “ d'you fancy doing instead, Joe ? ” 
" Nothing,” said Joe. " Ruddy-well nothing. Tor ever 
and ever, amen. That's what I feel like doing.” 

He passed his hand over the mantelpiece to see if his 
brother-in-law had left any cigarettes behind the china dog, 
and finding none sat down in the rocking chair beside the fire. 

" Here ! If you’d been three days in an open boat in an 
Atlantic gale, rowing-” 

” Well, don’t get on to all that again. You want to forget 
that, not keep on all the time about it,” protested his sister, 
lie sat watching her hands, as she rolled the pastry for the 
Sunday-dinner apple pic. On the other side of the hearth 
the baby in a wicker cradle whimpered and he put out a 

foot and rocked the cradle gently. 

” And no water, mind you. Machine gun bullet-holed 

the barrico. Three days and three nights with no water, 


” Well, that’s done with,” she said briskly. She turned 
the pastry, powdered it with flour, and fell to rolling it anew. 
•• You’re welcome here as long as you’ve a mind to stay, 
so long as you can give me your bit for the housekeeping. 

& lie nodded his thanks. He’d get Albert to speak for 
him to the foreman and go and register. . . . He opened 
Ids hands and stared at the scarred, calloused palms, \\hat 
did he know about munition making ? Lathes and machine y 
md all that > He was a seaman. Been one since lie wa 
sixteen. And from now on he'd be standing in a grea 
roaring workshop feeding a machine with metal. day a«c 
d IV day shifts, night shifts, weekdays, Sundays, b 

unskilled labour like a woman. Standing about the s 
”, bis oil time. CO to the pictures . . . P -PS lie d get him 

MS saihng on — 

and a home and a kid lie looked round the t...^ k.lcl 
abludIy mtr his pockets Tor'cigarettes and then lie remem- 

ids collar from flic dresser shelf, ...uttering something about 



« That’s right," said his sister with some relief. " You 
go and have a walk round till dinner. Albert was night 
shift and he’s asleep, but he’ll be down come dinnertime.” 

She hated a man mooning round the kitchen when she 
^sas busy, and brother or no brother, one got tired, after a 
bit, of hearing about bombing and machine gunning and the 
days in a boat afterwards. He’d sit for hours, not saying 
anything, and then he’d go on about it. . . . Not that she 
wasn’t sorry for his poor flayed hands and frostbitten feet. 
But he’d come through alive, which was more than some 
of them did. 

Joe bought a packet of cigarettes at the little shop at the 
comer, and as he emerged turned up the collar of his great¬ 
coat (a gift from the Shipwrecked Mariners’ people) against 
the cutting wind. The narrow street of tenement houses 
was curiously deserted. The winter sunshine cut diagonally 
across it, leaving one side in deep shadow, lie sauntered 
over to the sunny side, missing something and trying to 
remember what it was. Children—that was it. There 
were no children about. He supposed they'd been evacuated. 
He liked children and their presence made these gloomy 
streets less forbidding : they hailed him with shrill whoops 
when he came back from a voyage and he used to scatter 
pennies among them. . . . Doing that satisfied some obscure 
^hunger in his heart; it was part of the glamour of the few 
days he spent ashore between voyages. But there were no 
children to speak of any more. 

The pubs were closed on Sunday in that town. Almost 
unconsciously Joe headed in the direction of the Sailors’ 
Home, walking tenderly because of his feet, and turning 
a corner came in view of the harbour. There they were ; 
he stopped to gaze. Ships. Row upon row of them. Probably 
a convoy just in, and one waiting to sail that night. West¬ 
ward bound : Africa, round the Cape ; some up the East 
Coast to the Red Sea, Suez, and Alexandria ; others holding 
on to India—Colombo, on down to Australia. . . . They’d 
be the ones in ballast. Or may be they’d make for the 
Argentine—Buenos Aires or Rio in Brazil. 

Suddenly he saw palms black in the moonlight, bending 
over the way they did as if they were listening to the sound 
of the surf, the surf sighing and swishing across silver sand 
• . . and he saw mile-long streets of white masonry ablaze 
with lights jiggling thin reflections across a harbour enclosed 

* gr< : at moun t a ^ ns going up into a sky all stars. Then 
& that dissolved into a beach where the emerald Pacific rollers 

came sqiashing in on to yellow sands, ridden by nearly nude 
an< ^ g ^ S ° n sur *koards in a fierce sunlight ; but all 
their faces and their laughter, like beams of light concentrated 

• • a P 1 ^ 111 * resolved into the face of one girl, and she laughing, 
with a flower behind her ear. There was a smell of outlandish 
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tobacco, and a guitar strumming not so much a tune as a 
rhythm ; he danced to the music alone, intricate steps he 
improvised, while the girl clapped and cried “ Bravo, Joe !'* 

He couldn't remember for the life of him where it was, but 
he had a head next morning like Judas Iscariot and it was 
worth it. 

There was a steep path up from the jetty which came out 
onto a road at right angles to the one from which Joe had 
walked. As lie stood at the corner of the sidewalk smoking ( 
his cigarette and giving play to memories he saw a little 
procession of men walking up the path, and presently the 
leaders came abreast of him. They were men of all ages, 
from their thirties to their fifties, wearing overcoats with 
the collars turned up, as Joe's was, and woollen scarves 
and Homburg hats, and the first glance told him who and 
what they were. 

“ Here-” said one of them, a bit out of breath, addressing 

Joe. ” Naval Control Office. D'you know where it is ? 
It’s along here somewhere.’' 

The voice was rather abrupt, that of a man accustomed 
to speak with authority, apd he was the spokesman for the 
rest. Skippers, they were—masters of the convoy that 
was lying in the harbour below, come ashore for a conference 
and their sailing orders. 

But Joe had finished with the sea and ships, and he was 
the equal of them all. He jerked his head sideways up tin- 
road, his hands in his pockets, a cigarette hanging lrom 


the corner of his mouth. ,, , 

“ Last house but one on the left.” He nearly added 

”chum,” but thought better of it because ^ recognized 
one of the faces in the group. An old captain of his, Captain 
Blackburn of the Diamond. A hard man but just. . k 
seaman and ship's husband given to playing l ic cornet 
alone in Ins stateroom in Ins leisure hours. He had no « 
to be recognized; Captain Blackburn would ask lu.n "hat 
he was doing loafing about on a sidewalk m wartime. 

He turned and walked away, tenderly; because of his feet. 



in 

Blackburn*^of 

neatly before* 1 Mi^lLk7\he other time ^ 

under him. They hauled lmn into a lifeboat an l he sa.^ 

her eight hundred miles across .theAUanlic. «c , and . 
quisliing the tiller, so it was said, till tnc> si e m. 
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And there was Demetrio the Greek, who got bombed every 
trip, only they could never hit him. Langeveld the Dutch¬ 
man, with three machine-gun bullet wounds hidden some¬ 
where under his dapper serge suit, wearing his spectacles 
Og. his forehead, because apparently he read better that way 
Ins'brows puckered as he translated to himself. 

His eyes passed on from face to face. . . . There was 
one who, if you put him in leggings and set a straw between 
his teeth, you’d swear was a farmer. That was Shoreby of the 
Jumna River. The one with the humorous mouth that 
twitched at the corners and the deplorable nose, who ought 
to have been a music-hall comedian, was Trevor, master 
of the Mountain Ash. The rest were strangers. 

The papers rustled as they folded them, tucked them 
away in an inside pocket. 

" The convoy will sail at five o’clock, gentlemen,” he said. 
" Anybody likely to be delayed ? ” 

" I'm a man short,” said Blackburn of the Ocean Rampart. 
“ I sent the mate ashore to find one, but it’s a Sunday after¬ 
noon. I don’t know. ... I’ll signal at four o’clock if I 
can't sail. I’m not going with a man short for my gun and 
lookouts.” 

The chairs scraped as the gathering rose to its feet ; there 
was a murmur of conversation in the stuffy room. Captain 
Blackburn looked at his watch, wondering if the mate had 
*ftad any luck. He did not want to miss this convoy, but 
he wasn’t sailing with a man short for anyone. There were 
points, he reflected, about the old shanghai-ing days. . . . 

He nbdded to one or two of his brother captains and 
passed out into the afternoon sunshine in search of lunch. 
After an unsatisfactory meal washed down by weak tea 
he met the mate by appointment. The mate was alone. 

“ Not a hope. The offices are shut; the Sailors’ Rest 
empty, the-’ ’ 

“ Ring up the agent’s private house.” 

“ I did. He’s away to visit his auntie, they said. Did 
you ever hear of an agent with an auntie ? I don’t know 
what’s come over the-world. And you can’t get a glass of 
beer on Sunday unless you’re a traveller.” 

“ I know,” said Captain Blackburn, still resenting his 
pot of weak tea. ” And if I'm not a traveller will you kindly 
tell me what I am ? That’s what I said to the girl-” 

They turned a corner and came face to face with Joe. 
Captain Blackburn stood square in his path. 

► You,” he said, pointing the stem of his pipe at Joe’s 
chest, ” are Joseph Bignell. Able seaman. With me in 
the Diamond. That right ? ” 

. ^ es » sR/’ admitted Joe, who had a wholesome respect 
lor Captain Blackburn. 

", Got a ship ? ” 
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'* No, sir. Arul I’m-” 

. “ Right. Where’s your dunnage ? ” 

" Well, I’m lodging with my married sister, but-” 

“ That’s right. Well, nip along and collect it. Mr. Tapley 
here, he’s my chief officer, he’ll go with you. Ther£J\ 
be a boat down at the jetty waiting for you in half an hour. 
I’m a man short. Ocean Rampart's my ship now. The 
poor old Diamond was sunk under me.” 

'* But, Captain Blackburn-” 

" Now look here, my lad. No ' buts’ about it. I’m a 
man short and if I can’t get one within an hour I’ll miss 
the convoy. So get busy and pack your bag.” 

“ My feet’s frostbitten,” protested Joe pitifully. For 
his own self-respect he had to keep on about his feet, slightly 
exaggerating their condition. 

“ I’ll put you on light duty. You can sit about. Been 
trained in gunnery ? ” 

” Yes, sir, but-” m 

The mate twitched at Joe’s sleeve. “ Come on,” he said. 

" England needs you, son. Never mind your feet so long as 
your heart’s in the right place. Where’s your sister live ? 

“ Where are you bound for, sir ? ” Something like a leaden 
weight on Joe's conscience was being lifted without effort 

on his part. , ,, _ 

“That’s confidential.” said Mr. Tapley. ” \ou can say, 
it’s Rio if you like—you know, * Rollm ’ down to Rio or 
Rangoon or Havana or any place you’ve a mind to. And 
suddenly Joe saw plain before his eyes, not the reproachful 
face of England who had need of him, but another, a laughing 

face, with a flower behind her ear. ... „ 

“ You don’t need to come with me if you don t want to, 
he said to Mr. Tapley. ” I’ll be down on the jetty by seven 

bC “ b 'ihat’s all right,” replied the mate airily, but taking 
no chances. " It’s no trouble . I’ll come along.” 


* 

Captain Blackburn was as good as his word ; he told the 
Water to rig up a kind of boatswain s stool behind the 


rnrnciitcr to Till UP u Kiuu -- 

wheel ; the vacancy in the Ocean 


wheel; the vacancy m me .. y .. tl 

b v one of the helmsmen coming on board after dark 

breakim' his leg by falling into the hold, so they were a 

arrangment helped to take the weight off his feet a. u 

S °Tl,^gh U: U 'u“!.dow'of' tl,e whce.housc he could see the 

whole wide stretch of the Atlantic, a thing he ah ead 

to sec again, and the ships of the convoy tailing away n 
of them with the Jumna River in the lead wallowing h 


buffalo in a waterhole. Joe noted the positions of the escorts 
and wondered what it was like to steer a destroyer in a 
rising Atlantic gale with the seas nearly on a level with the 
funnel mouths and breaking green over the forecastle and 
fiJWmost guns. She was one of the American ones—lines 
like a lean hound. He supposed the helmsman was nice and 
dry inside some sort of shelter, but the guns’ crews had 
nothing but the gun shields, and from what he could see 
of it they must be having a hell of a time. He glanced back 
at the compass card and thence to the wheelhouse clock ; 
another five minutes and his trick would be over. . One 


thing about the Ocean Rampart, they fed you all right ; 
when he got down to the forecastle there’d be good strong 
tea with plenty of sugar in it and a slice of cake, and then 
he'd have a chance to size up the rest of his shipmates. He 
had hardly had time, because of the change in watches, 
to get them all into his head yet. 

He moved the spokes of the wheel slowly, meeting the 
ship’s head as she lifted out of the great gray trough of a 
sea. He felt her answer to his touch as a rider with good 
hands feels his horse. He was suddenly aware of an im¬ 
mense satisfaction ; this after all was his job, one he knew as 
well as any man, and this shifting desolation of broken sea and 
driving cloud was his familiar environment. His feet weren't 
they might be. but he had a good ship under them, dry 
as a bone and answering to her helm like a lady. Perhaps 
after all he was better where he was, not even knowing 
where he was going, than hanging about the street corners 
, ashore and fumbling with unfamiliar tools in the racket 
of machinery. He looked again at the nearest escort destroyer 
and took comfort in the rellection that they were, at all 
events, under the protection of the Navy. Moreover the 
Owflu Rampart was keeping her position comfortably in 
the convoy ; his last ship had dropped astern and become 
a straggler, fair game for the lurking German bomber that 
swooped out of a cloud and sank her. 

, Ta P le > r - who was on watch and pacing the bridge 
burned uneven step, paused and glanced over his 
shoulder at the binnacle. " Watch your steering,” he ad- 
momshed and resumed his hurried pacing, pausing at each 

of tarnished *“ a ' >d Sky throu S h a P air 

I tv. 6 s 5. elief touc hed him on the elbow and took over the wheel. 
IniTk™ Rampart went off on another leg of her zigzag 

P^atiS^canahJ n at l iad been thumping against the starboard 
plating caught her to port with short-arm jolts. 

cast onth* b w k w * tch * n S the circular pool of illumination 
the shir, ™n d i 6Ck by the s,ngle shaded lamp overhead. As 

su«Tounding shadows. *“ a '’ d Vanished int ° the 
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Joe shared the room with a man called Sam Gurney, 
who was reading a frayed newspaper. Sam had been tor¬ 
pedoed twice—or bombed, was it ? He had only mentioned 
it once, in a casual sort of way. A decent, quiet chap. Joe 
wondered how long a fellow could stand it : having your 
ship sunk under you ; days in an open boat and going back 
attain, signing on in another ship ; for all the world, thought 
Toe like a bloke coming-out of his corner of the ring punch- 
drunk. asking for another sock in the jaw. He would have 
liked to have asked Sam why he kept on coming to sea, 
but that was the sort of question nobody could really answer; 
not aloud, even to a room mate. He himself was there 
because Captain Blackburn had as good as shanghaied him. 

A * The °c on vo y altered course again, and amid the confusion 
of noises the sea boot slid across the disc of light and vanished. 

“ Sam " said Joe, ** did you ever have a job ashore . 

“ No replied the other. He folded the paper and tucked 
it under his mattress. " This is the only kind of job ever I 
had '* He reflected a moment. ' At sea ever since I was 
nipper : coastwise first along of dad. and then deep sea. 
Thev fell silent and suddenly a blow like a gigantic s edge 
hammer lifted the ship and dropped her listing; heavily■ » 
port The light was extinguished by what seemed ilk a ^ 

^^“e'Zng'^om'his bunk by the shock of the explosion. 

ululation tilled the night, as . q{ angu j s h. A rocket 

vent to her distress in an unend k acefu Uy against the 

soared up from the bn ge * r ^ s Steam poured from 

night in a trail of ^fn dense^clouds and there was the 
the engine-room hatches n u . • through the steam 

queer, lend smcli of an running 

towards the boat deck J , , t y t j lC shoulder and 

aft with a llnshhjslit. He g abbr-l j,<*l ^ a „ 
putting his mouth a ew dow n to the engine room and | 

the strength of his lun «*. off thc siren. Something s 

tell the engineers to slui ‘ out his sh eath knife and 

jammed the lanyard. J j C ut the lanyard. ‘ ^ oU 

In pantomime volunteered to go up and cut t ^ ^ as he 

can t cut it, yelled Mr ; la [ ' cd abruptly. The ensuing 
^ almost * m or 1° u nc ndu r a b 1c than’the no.se had been. 

0 z 




" Thank God," said Mr. Tapley. " As if it wasn't had enough 
to be torpedoed without having that deafening racket • • • 
Stand by your boat and wait for orders. I must see how much 
water she’s making.” He disappeared. 

*^foe groped his way through the steam to the boat deck, 
aware now of the seas breaking against the ship’s side with a 
watery tumult. After the first heavy list to port she had slowly 
righted herself and was now floating on a nearly even keel, 
lifting to the sea with sluggish reluctance and scarcely rolling 
at all; as he ascended the ladder from the well deck a sea 
broke inwards and sluiced green across it. 

■ Joe’s abandon-ship station was the starboard life-boat. It 
was clear of the escaping steam, and Mr. Jacks, the second 
officer, was superintending the throng of half-clad men who 
were turning her out. He kept wiping his sleeve across a 
, glistening blackness that covered the lower part of his face ; 
Joe saw in the starlight that his nose had been smashed to a 
pulp. Two half-naked firemen staggered towards the boat 
carrying a third, who was unconscious. They laid their burden 
in the stern sheets and stood shivering, patiently awaiting 
orders. Mr. Tapley reappeared and hailed the bridge, where 
Captain Blackburn's head and shoulders were silhouetted 
against the stars. " She's settling fast, sir," he bawled. Joe. 
staring outboard, saw the dark shape of a ship go past ; he 
Opposed that it was their next astern from the convoy. She 
vanished into the darkness. 

" Man the boats and lower away," came Captain Blackburn's 
! voice through a megaphone, in a calm conversational tone, 
k “Take the port boat, Tapley." 

“ What about you, sir ?’’ shouted the chief officer. 

“ Lower away the starboard boat, but don't slip her. I'm 
• coming." 

The captain’s steward appeared, passed some boxes into the 
boat, and scrambled in after them. They were all scrambling 

over the gunwale, seamen, firemen, unrecognizable in the 
blackness. 


J oe settled down on the after thwart and peering through 
the darkness recognized the gunner sitting alongside him. 
He was swearing in a monotonous undertone without heat and 
without anger. The ship had now settled very low in the 

■ i.1. _ % a i ... . _ ^ 


water; the waves broke against the ship's side and recoiled 


l U 3 ■hollow, sucking, splashing confusion of sound. Tlvin 
pwered the boat a short distance and hung above the rUly, 
"'.lilt, waiting for the captain. 


ifi 


Joe was aware of a preposterous self-complacency. From 
tne moment that the explosion flung him out of his bunk into 

he had felt no fear - Beyond a natural and 
toff? 1 7 esire place himself in a situation most advan- 

env^ S a° his wits had been perfectly clear and had 

BOYemed all his actions. For the second time his ship had 
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been sunk under him and he was alive ; that was the most 
important thing for the time being. What lay ahead he didn’t 
know ; cold, exposure, exhaustion, same as last time, but he 
came through then and he’d come through now. He was 
getting an old hand at this game. 

He cleared the loom of his oar ready to ship it. 

“ You gets used to this,” he boasted to the gunner. " Second 

time, me.” ,, . it _. ,. f 

“ What makes me mad,” said the gunner, is thinking ot 

that gun of mine. Not a chance to case off a round. Never 

mind, the destroyers will get the-” He broke off into fresh 

imprecations. 


And come and pick us up when they ve finished the jod. 
We’ll be all right.” Joe spat on his hands. “ Last time we 
was three days and three nights, rowing 


The captain suddenly appeared in the stern sheets, having 
slid down the after fall, a mere blob in the darkness. Let 
vour oars ready, lads. Stand by to slip.” I-Ic waited judging 
the moment by the scend of the waves, and gave the <order 
The boat dropped with a crash. A cascade of bitterlj cold 
water poured over the bows, drenching the half-clad men 
“ Row away, boys, row away, we ve got to get clear of the 

Sh The ocean combers, invisible in the night, picked up the 
crowded boat and lifted her vertically almost to the level oh, 
the bridge She dropped past the dripping plating of the ship 

by the kicking loom as a sea s>triic ,. fte|1 alinost ve rti- 

broken water alongsu c. thwarts looked down over the 

cally so that the men onthem: the boat 

oar looms into gulf*' ‘ mmit the oars working frantically 

hung on the tempes uons sur, cd into these gulfs so 

W A ~ likc^dropping 1 f» vt | r the edge.of the world. 

I. " Bale away, those of you not row.ng thc , 


1 


slashed at their soaked the boat 

as broken glass, as tli > tl , al j ic ia no haven. 

ward through a Vj'{J ; U - 1 tU< r'!»t»inin Hlackburn was talking 


on 


f • 


Now listen. 


Captain 

O.i 


through a megaphone out of the darkness. " We've got to 
keep on rowing to keep her head to the sea. But we re all 
right. You’re all as safe as a church. The destroyers have gone 
off to hunt the submarine, but one of them'll come and pick us 
SfKin the morning. They know our position and they'll hnd 
us all right. I’m going to give them a red Hare now to let 

them know where we are-” 

He fired the Verey pistol as he spoke. 

A ball of red fire swooped upwards with an expanding 
radiance and for an instant hung poised in the air above their 
heads. In that instant Joe, toiling at his oar, saw the entire 
scene conjured out of the night by a blood-red incandescence. 
He saw Captain Blackburn at the tiller, undaunted, imper¬ 
turbable ; the huddle of anxious men with spray streamin'’ 
off their bare heads ; the ghastly face of the injured fireman 
wrapped in the captain’s overcoat; Mr. Jacks’s staring eve 
above the wreck of his battered no§e ; the mountainous seas 
their crests tinged with the rellection of the flare travelling 
away from them into outer darkness with a pitiless indifference 

I® . I ?J an . and a11 ! 11S hates and fears. Of the Ocean Kawhart. 
until a few minutes ago their home, the repository of their few 

possessions, the assurance of their livelihood, there was no 
trace upon the sea. 

“ She’s gone,” said a man’s voice. 

3n^hem arC a “ d WaS extin 8 uisbed ! th e night closed down 

* 

They rigged.a sea anchor in the dawn and rode to it under 
rnmpfi°) 8 \ a ?? re< ! cIoud - The steward broached tins of 

of he t y he ba " d 

glimpses o/'the oTherYoat‘fa? away'fa* ZIZTButV^ 
saw no sign of the convoy or its escorts Ut thcy 

defelnfhichVS 'tu™ h toVcath'°Ca rU t nnCr „? ^ 

their bulwark Fromalnw! ’ Captain Blackburn was 
* each 

and encouraged them, shamed V tUe^nt-he™te d d° bullied u" 1 ’’ 

precious cornet ] ' he drcw from its b >s 

Captain Blackburn's repertoire wit ^ • , 

gave them all he knew •• Annin r - ' ,tle one l)ut he 

OP 

the notes away into space, so 
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nothing. But they were stirred by a profound emotion, 
which was chiefly awe at the appearance in public of the cornet. 
From time to time the quartermasters and lookouts on the 
bridge had heard the notes coming from the captain’s room, 
but no man had at any time seen the captain in the act of 
producing the notes. It was more than any man's life Wjfcs 
worth to invade the sanctuary while that was going on ; and 
now, in their extremity, he brought the cornet out like the 
Ark of the Covenant, to be their salvation. Joe forgot the 
pain of his feet and the pommelling which was the gunner’s 
conception of massage, as he watched his captain’s distended 
cheeks no longer ruddy but mottled with yellow and purple by 
the cold, and guessed rather than heard the tune. Something 
came to him then, inarticulate but strong as a new found 
faith : how there is in the spirit of man something stronger 
than death—an assurance which cannot contemplate defeat, 
a splendour like a vision of the Grail. ... 

“ Smoke, sir!" A man,leaning over the bows,was pointing 
at the broken horizon. Every head appeared above the 
gunwale. Men rose to their feet unsteadily. The wounded 
man opened lus eyes with new hope. They waited the scend 
of the boat and sea anchor to a wave crest, and clustered 
forward. The captain lowered the cornet and raised his 
glasses to his eyes. There was a long pause while they lifted 


and fell in the seas. , 

“ It’s the destroyer," said Captain Blackburn. bhc f* 
heading straight for us." They broke into wild harsh cheers, 
turning aft and waving their hands at their captain as if by 
some magic, not altogether unconnected with the cornet, he 
had conjured the destroyer out of the menace of the sea. 
They fell to slapping each other’s backs, laughing hystffl£ 

ically. . . , , j ja 

Captain Blackburn replaced the cornet in its box and sar 

motionless, just an ordinary-looking, tired old man. 

* * • 


Joe, in yet another overcoat supplied by the Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Society, walked into his sister's kitchen. It was 
washing day and her bare arms were plunged to the elbow in 
soapsuds. The little room was full of steam. 

'■Joel" she ejaculated. "Back already! Why, you vc 

only been gone a fortnight !" ... .. r, r „ 

He closed the door and sat down in the chair by the lire 

"That’s right. Fortnight to the day." He produced 
packet of Navy cigarettes and, having lit one bent forward ancL 
peered into the baby’s cradle. " Asleep." he observed > 
P “ Yes, he's asleep. Don't for goodness sake wake him 

Well whatever happened to you, Joe ?" 

He puffed reflectively at the cigarette. 1 
time for a change. Picked up by one of our destroyers. 

Done us a fair treat, they did." 



" For pity's sake ! How long were you rowing about this 
time ?” 

“ Only the night. That was nothing. But the cold • • • 
my God ! And the old man. Captain Blackburn—that's 
.^e one I had in the Diamond —he played the cornet to us ” 
‘Did he ! Played the cornet ! Well, I never !” She laughed 
at him through the steam of the washtub, not so much at the 
idea of any body playing a cornet under those circumstances 
as at the reverence in Joe's voice. But she had always found 

m ?. C f xpIl f ab c - . Is:ot so much inexplicable as childish, 
bo how long will you be staying with us, Joe ?” 

He rose to his feet, flicking the ash off his cigarette. Was 

** hcr ( aac y that be lo °nicd larger and more resolute than she 

overcoat ° rcmember him bcforc ? Perhaps it was his new 

a “iisrtss-K 

® him. \\ e sail on the evening tide " 

Bravo, Joe V* 

him e that C l^ 0 Jr, bCr v! aCO tUr ? u « h tlic *tcam. It seemed to 
Wear lau SWg. and that she wore a flower behind 


TMli ' ALTiMAKK " ADVENTURE 


The worm) outside Germany first became aware of the exj^ 
tcnce of the Altmark when the German raider Graf Spee fled 
into the neutral harbour of Montevideo and was compelled 
to release her prisoners. The first of the Graf Spee s captures 
was the Huntsman, homeward bound from Durban. She was 
stopped in Lat. 8i° S. Long. 5 : 1 ° W. on October io, 1939 ,' an 
armed guard was placed on board, and she steamed in company 
with the Graf Spec on a southwesterly course until the afternoon 
of October 12, when the warship parted from her. The officers 
of the Huntsman were told by the German naval officer in 
command of the prize crew that the Graf Spec, which already 
had eighty prisoners on board, had gone to pick up a neuttai 
ship to which the prisoners would be transferred. JJunng 
the ensuing three days the crew were employed in getting up 
from the holds bales of gunnies and carpets and preparing tne 
ship’s stores for transfer to another vessel. 

On the morning of October iG the Graf Spec was again 
sighted, this time escorting a large oil tanker. She was iiyw 
the Norwegian ensign and bore the name Sognc of Oslo. * “ 
three ships stopped and the day was spent transferring 
to the tanker from the Graf Spec. At night the warship y 

in oil fuel by means of a pipe line. , 

On October 17 a gang of sailors from the Graf Spec : bo 
the Huntsman and removed 200 chests of tea. electric . 
clocks and mirrors, linen, and settee cushions J om a ‘ . ^ 

Finally, with their own personal possessions, the capta 
officers and lascar crew were transferred to the tanker. 

On arrival on board they were informed that she was 
German Fleet Auxiliary. Her name had been changed to 

Allmark. The hold wax comprised of five“Tg^wcre 
fitted for carrying stores of ammunition r»oof the 
allocated to officers and engineers, petty oflia *?■ incer 

respectively. The captain, chief officer and ducf „ e 

were allocated a similar compartment under the 10 
he ul deck port side, and the lascars one on the starboa ' [\\ 
Gunny bags and carpels were spread on the iron decks, a. 
captives were examined by the doctor, and a 5 P 
locked in their respective compartments. an d 

Shortly afterwards a series of explosions 


the Huntsman slowly sank. ... rt . . crcW s ol tne 

On the afternoon of October 18 the officers a nd crev ^ ^ 

Newton Beach, sunk on October 5 - - Z' ? ' Vhcre were now 

seventh, were transferred from the tnafSpiv. men’s, 

o in the captains’.cell. 2, in the " making 


of the 


1 


of whom 8 were Africans, 


and 07 m 


the Indians’ room, rnukmg 


a total of 133 prisoners 


'kit* 


oS 


The Graf Spee departed during the night. 

The next day, October 19, they commenced the weary 
routine of captivity which continued without incident until the 
x twenty-eighth. 

F They rose at 6-30 a m. and were given one quart of water 
apiece in which to wash themselves and their clothes. There 
were 20 basins available for use by officers and men, Africans 
and lascars. Breakfast at 7-30 consisted of black bread, butter 
substitute, jam and tea. From 9.20 to 10.05 they were allowed 
exercise on the forecastle deck and again from 2.35 till 3.05 
p.ra. There were no awnings or shelter from the tropical sun, 
and after the darkness of confinement for so many hours men 
found it difficult to open their eyes in the blinding glare. 

Dinner was at 11.30 a.m., consisting of salt pork and tinned 
vegetables and twice a week meat and a cup of tea. Tea 
was at 5 p.m., when black bread, sausage and tea were served 
out. 

On the twenty-eighth, after an absence of nine days, Graf 
Spec returned and filled up with oil fuel. The captain, officers 
and crew of the Trcvanion were transferred to the Allmark, 
increasing the number of her prisoners by 3, 11 and 19 in the 
different categories, a total of 186. 

On the following day, October 29, the Graf Spec again left, 
and once more the crowded captives settled down to the deadly 
Nmonotony of the days. 

They experienced a gale on 8th-gth November which flooded 
the captains' cell to such an extent that their beds were at 
times afloat. Perhaps as a result of this the thirteen senior 
officers were moved to the top compartment in the hold on 
November 11.. Here for the first time they had electric light 
and adequate space. They mustered three darts, and with a 
dart board improvised from a box made shift to while away 
the time between meals. 

• V? j^° v f mber 26 the Graf Spec returned. In a twenty- 
eight days’ absence she had contrived to capture one small 
tanker in ballast, the Africa Shell (700 tons). The following 
day the Graf Spec fuelled, and on November 28 all captains 
officers, engineers and radio officers, twenty-five in all, were 

t0 hei \ • Here the y found the captain of the Africa 

boats Cre "' - having gone ashore in their own 

rwf th J ortu 8 uese African coast after their ship was sunk 

the % e D ° riC S ‘ ar WaS Sunk and December 3 

V 1 transferred’ fo r™, ? ptams * the officer * and crew being 
' C S Z Gra fSP c *- The captives already on board 

V Nazi version on u B ^ tlSh i “ a welcome antidote to the 

weeks WhlCh th6y Jiad subsist ed for many weary 

Su^o£dT%? Tn0 ? n of December 6 the crews of the Doric 

eers and the with the second officers and engin¬ 

eers, and the captain of the Tairoa, were sent to the Allmark. 


The captain of the Huntsman requested to be sent to her also, 
preferring to share in the fate of his Indian crew in the 
crowded tanker, now virtually a floating prison camp, rather 
than remain in the comparative comfort of the Graf S/>ee. 
His request was granted, and on December 7 the A Umark anif 
the Graf Spec parted company for the last time. 

The Graf Spec met her fate at the hands of Exeter, Ajax and 
Achilles at the battle of the Plate. Fleeing into Montevideo 
Harbour, before ingloriously scuttling herself, she landed the 
captains, chief officers and chief engineers whom she had 
transferred from the AltmarU. Their first step was to furnish 
the British Embassy with a description of the Altmark. Sea¬ 
men's memories do not make many errors in recording the 
appearance of a ship that has harboured them and their mates 
in captivity. The description was detailed and accurate. 
It was immediately communicated to the British Admiralty. 


The hunt was up. 

The seas are wide, however, and it was not until the morning 
of February 16 that three reconnaissance machines of the 
Royal Air Force sighted the Altmark. 

“ A beautiful day,” wrote one of the pilots, ” with gorgeous 
sunshine and a Mediterranean sky. Visibility increased to 
more than 40 miles. The coast of Norway with its snow- 
covered mountains was visible more than 30 miles away. . 
Fifteen miles ahead I spotted a smudge of smoke, and fifteen 
seconds later a gray ship with funnel aft. the distmetiv 
feature of the Altmark. We flew up to her at 1000 feet anu 
inspected her through glasses at a mile range. Then we turne 

in on top of her for a close inspection. 

” As we dived my eyes were riveted on the stern, scare 1 b 
for a name. 1 saw letters about a foot high. Because o 
the speed at which we were diving the letters seemed 
dance in a jumble. 1 expected that when they could bejreaa 
they would spell a Norwegian name. I could not supp 
whoop of joy when I saw that they read Altmark 

That afternoon the Altmark was sighted by a force 
troyers sent to intercept her. She was then Reaming soutu. 
hugging the Norwegian coast and escorted by two Nor ^ay 
gunboats. At a point whore the -uthern end o W 
curves a little to the east, in latitude 18 3 ' 1 “ hun d- 
littlc fiord called Josing fiord. 1 he entrance is ( Only of a 

red yards wide; at its widest this inlet is bare > 
mile across, and extends inland a little over a mile. 1 c l 

turned into this fiord accompanied by her N or "^ destro ycr V 
It seemed incredible to the senior officer c jf «»c ^ d 
flotilla in the Cossack that the Altmark s bee:erer 

ly conducted on her voyage to Germany by No g boari ]. 
war if she really had three hundred pn^oners o 
Cossack accordingly followed the Norwcgia g 
losing fiord to ask for enlightenment. 




The cliffs rose sheer from the water for hundreds of feet, 
streaked with snow and reflected in the glassy surface of the 
fiord. From a little settlement of fishermen’s houses on the 
starboard hand all the inhabitants came crowding to watch 
Tfle development of this incredible drama. The Altmark had 
proceeded some distance up the fiord, and the two gunboats 
turned to meet the Cossack. The Norwegian officer stated 
emphatically that the Allmark had been examined the previous 
day, that she was authorized to travel through territorial 
waters with a Norwegian pilot on board, that she carried no 
armament, and that he was ignorant of the presence of any 
British prisoners on board. 

Rather astonished by these statements but accepting them 
without question, Cossack immediately withdrew outside 
territorial waters and asked for Admiralty instructions. 

She got them. They were the kind of orders naval officers 
pray for in times of crisis. They were curt and perfectly 
clear. If the British prisoners were not on board Altmark, 
where were they ? Only one person could answer that ques¬ 
tion, and that was the captain of the Altmark. The Cossack 
again entered Josing fiord to solve the mystery. 

It was now dark, a brilliant moonlit night. The little 
houses ashore were all brilliantly illuminated. The beam of 
the Cossack’s searchlight immediately located the Altmark in 
X the pack ice at the far end of the fiord. The Altmark 
also switched on a searchlight and directed it onto the 
Cossack’s bridge, trying to impede her navigation, and began 
signalling with a Morse lamp the rather redundant information 
that she was in Norway. 

One of the Norwegian gunboats closed the Cossack, and 
the latter asked permission to send a joint British and Norwe- 
gian search party on board Altmark in the Norwegian gunboat. 

The Norwegian captain replied that his ship was not able to 
reach A Itmarh ^ through the ice. but he finally consented to go 
in Cossack and personally accompany the boarding party. 

I he Altmark was now manoeuvring stern first out of the 

ice, towards the Cossack, in an endeavour to ram her By 

i e *‘ er ° us handling of l.is ship the captain of the 

fhe first Snte 1 !, c"' 5 alo "S side the stern of the Allmark and 
the first lieutenant jumped onto the Allmark's poop, caught a 

rope flung to him, and secured the two ships togethe? A 

boarding party of thirty men and two officers were in ?eadinesf 

The officers were armed with revolvers and the men^rith 

' taglhTcutou^ofthe A fl a prK1 "f io " a S ainst impulsive shoot- 
loadprf t ° a- l*\ "2“ were closed and on ly the magazines 
P thC SWPS ™ ‘he boarding 
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spanning the after well deck and came to a steel door leading 
to t lie bridge and superstructure. Bursting through this 
they were confronted by a German officer with a pistol levelled 
at them, but realizing the futility of it he shrugged his shoulders 
and threw it on the decjc. _ 

The captain and officers were found on the bridge working 
the engine-room telegraphs and sullenly admitted they had 
British prisoners on board. The telegraphs were promptly 
stopped, but by this time the AUmark had so much sternway 
that she grounded stern first on some rocks on the opposite 
side of the fiord, on the only shelving beach there was. 

In the meanwhile the Norwegian officer had decided after 
all not to accompany the boarding party and returned to his 
ship. The Cossack cast off and slipped clear of the Altmark 
to avoid sharing her fate on the rocks. 

While the first lieutenant was getting control of the bridge, 
a lieutenant and a gunner were rounding up the German crew 
between decks. Suddenly a shot rang out in one of the alley- 
ways and the gunner fell, seriously wounded. He was taken 
to the sick bay where the German doctor attended to him. 
Little melees were going on all over the ship as the Germans 
were overpowered and placed under guard. A boat full of 
Germans had been lowered and dropped through the ice, 
smashing it. These men stayed where they were, clinging 
to the life lines. Another party escaped with rifles across the ^ 
ice to the shore. They were presumably the armed guard from 
the Graf Spec, put on board to guard the prisoners. They 
kept up an intermittent fire from the land, but hit nobody. 

Once the officers were under guard the first lieutenant took 
the captain down to show where the prisoners were. The 
sentries had fled with the keys. The British boarders smashed 
locks with rifle butts and prized off the heavy hatches to the 
hold. *' The Navy’s here !” they shouted. Come up out 


They came, two hundred and ninety-nine of them, like men 
in a dream. And then they saw the familiar British uniforms 
and faces grinning at them under shrapnel helmets and the) 
knew it was over. They mustered on the forecastle under 

their officers, cheering wildly. . 

The Cossack then came alongside bow to bow anu \ 
prisoners were transferred with their belongings, bhc ' * 
delayed by the rescue from the water of a German seaman \ 
had jumped overboard. 

The German officers and crew were brought ont 
A //mark’s forecastle, and the boarding party, can T ,n « 
wounded officer with them, re-embarked in GossacA. 
more the Cossack turned her bows towards the ? ntra n 
threaded her wav through the navigational risks ° l 
which, in the words of the Norway pilot, can only b ^ 
by small vessels with local knowledge. The Cos.ack - 


« "> 
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gating officer had never set eyes on the place till that afternoon. 
And then she steamed full speed for home. 

The following afternoon, after weary months of captivity, 
the Altmark prisoners found themselves once more on British 
2?»1- Once more free. Free as the winds of heaven 


SEA BROOMS 


t 


Very early in the proceedings of World War II, a Nazi air¬ 
plane, mistaking the moonlight reflected off the mud flats of 
the Thames estuary for water, obligingly dropped a magnetic 
mine where it was accessible at half tide. 

It came floating down attached to a parachute, and in the 
uncertain light it caused some consternation amongst military 
coast patrols who opened fire upon it. Fortunately they 
missed, and after circumspect investigation they decided 
that this strange object lying on the mud was more up the 
Navy’s street than their own. 

The Navy arrived on the scene hot-foot, headed by a lieu¬ 
tenant commander who by torchlight recognized what the 
Lord had delivered into their hands. The first consideration 
was to secure it against the rising tide. This they did gingerly 
but securely, and they then discussed methods of removing 
what appeared to be the detonators. On certain points the 
lieutenant commander differed from his assistant. There 
appeared to be alternative processes, but which was right and 
which wrong only experience could show. The trouble was ^ 
that the wrong one would probably detonate the mine. While 
they discussed these matters they were busy taking drawings 
and impressions of the detonator door and its bolts; final) 


the tide rose and covered the mine. 

In the interval of waiting for the tide to fall again they 
made tools from the drawings and argued further concerning 
the matter. " Well,” said the lieutenant commander to his 
assistant, “ I shall work on my notibn of the way it 
You stand outside the explosion zone and wait, n 1 r 
right, you're wrong. If you’re right—well, that'll be ju 

too bad.” Or words to that effect. . 

Fifteen hours after the mine had been found he started i_ 
grisly task. Half an hour later Britain was master of the seer 

of the German magnetic mine. . . 

Mine laying is a cheap game. 1 here is not much ™ { a 

attached to it than there is to the sand-bagger waiting in^» 
doonvay m the dark for his victim to come,along • ™ n “ raft 
dropped in the dark from airplanes, or small fast.surf ^ 

Who Choose foggy nights when possible lh * , * t Ladens 
accompanied by aircraft the sound of whose e g * ^ to 


accompanied by aircran. me muou. . ntende d to 

the purr of the motors on the surface and is also in 
distract the attention of patrols. Mines are a s la.d by sjgf 
merged submarines, which, if their presence has not 


i> 


merged - • . 

suspected, may escape unscathed. cs , tbc 

Broadly speaking, German mines a - P Jirect . 

direct-contact mine and the magnetic mine. 
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contact mine is moored by a wire to a sinker, and can be ad¬ 
justed to any depths by the length of the wire. It explodes 
on impact. It has all the charm of simplicity in this respect. 

. The magnetic mine rests on the bottom. It may be lifted 
with a delay-action mechanism ; in any case it does not require 
to be struck in order to detonate—it explodes when a ship 
passes into its magnetic field. 

Mines of both types are laid in the estuaries of rivers, in the 
approaches to ports, and in the harbours themselves ; they are 
laid in the traffic lanes used by our coastwise convoys, and 
in the open sea. The laying of magnetic mines must, however, 
be confined to comparatively shallow water. They do not 
operate in depths over fifty fathoms. 

Carrying an explosive charge of about seven hundred pounds, 
this type of mine is itself made of a non magnetic substance. 
But it contains a sensitive magnetic needle which is oscillated 
by the magnetism of a ship passing over it. Steel ships become 
magnetized in the process of building, by the vibration of 
riveting while lying in the earth’s magnetic field. The oscilla¬ 
tion of the needle in the mine by this floating magnet passing 
over it suffices to operate the detonator, and the mine explodes. 

This principle was familiar to the British, as a form of 
magnetic mine was in use at the end of the last war. But it 
was capable of- improvement and it was not known what 
subtleties had been added to its construction when the Germans 
began to use it in September, 1030 until the aforementioned 
lieutenant commander did his work. 

From this to the “ de gaussing ” of ships was but a short 
step. A certain Dr. Gauss in the first half of the nineteenth 
century gave his name to the unit of magnetic flux An 
insulated wire cable fitted round the hull of a ship was found 
to neutralize its magnetism ; this was the antidote to the mag- 

netic mine—the ship ceased to be a magnet. The process was 
aptly described as “ de gaussing.” 

It was the antidote to the magnetic mine as far as the ship 
uas concerned, but it did not aftcct the mine itself. The only 

fs to destroy It. F t0 th ° m,nC ' Cither magnctic or direct-contact! 

twT d i i V Vn that wintcr a visitor clambered aboard a trawler 
If r had , beCn convertc<l 10 nunc sweeping. There were eleams 
of light from shaded lanterns along the decks and all^ro«n 1 

were trawlers moored alongside eaclf ot “er «d^packedasdose 

sr - “ x jsz sxrx 


They shook hands, and as he moved away he heard the skipper 
ask in a voice as hoarse as a crow's : 

Is yon man releegious ?” 

“ God. man, how would I know ? What’s the odds ?" 

"Well, times I swear awfu'. . .” 

He climbed up after them onto the tiny bridge, and saw the 
dawn coming through a web of shrouds and ratlines that 
glistened with hoar frost. The smoke from innumerable 
funnels rolled away to leeward in sooty black clouds. The 
skipper of the adjoining trawler grinned at them from his 
bridge. 

“ Good luck,” he muttered. Another day dawning; another 
day of rattling the dice box with Death. 

“ Good luck,” said they. They were going to spend the 
day together, his little ship and theirs, yoked together by a 
magnetic sweep, off a port whose fairway was used by their 
submarines on their lawful occasions. The siren tooted and 
they began to elbow their way out of the jamb stern first. 

It was daylight when they reached the open sea. Every¬ 
body had wriggled into life belts. The visitor could sec the 
faces of his companions. The Unit Commander was a lieu¬ 
tenant of the Reserve who had swept mines all through the 
last war and had been blown up three times. Since then he 
had commanded his own ships, big ocean-going cargo ships, 
but he had thrown that up, and—for a sailor a biggish salary, 
to come back and teach youngsters a trick or two at the old 
game. There wasn’t much he could teach his skipper though, 
an old mine sweeper of the last war like himself. Thirty-odd 
years he had fished the North Sea, following the cod and the 
herring off Iceland and the Faroes, and trawling soles amongst 
the sandbanks of the East Coast estuaries. He was the 
Captains Courageous type, accustomed to finding his way 
about the fishing banks by smelling the lead and some myste¬ 
rious sixth sense. He confided many things to the visitor on 
their way to the sweeping grounds. Amongst others that lie 
had a bad cold and by way of curing it had devoured an 
entire bottle of cough lozenges during the night. They failed 
to cure his huskiness and made him, he said, feel very queer. 

It was a gray day with a squally wind. The little trawlers 
lifted their heels to the steep swell and threw the spray over 
their shoulders. The crew stood in the lee of the engine-room 
casing, smoking. They spoke little and then in undertones. 
Trawler men rarely raise their voices. I hey wore du 
coats and Balaclava helmets, thigh boots and ^^kmgs Ihey 
were all fishermen, big slow-moving men from Stornoway an 
Peterhead, Milford Haven, Grimsby. Hartlepool and Low^- 

toft, 

from one o 


toft all supremely efficient. The visitor borrowed a cigarette 
toft, all s,1 P f r ^y Thc flshcnnan produced a tin from some 

inner recess in lus clothing, and handed it to him. 

” They're from my godmother," he murmured coy y. 
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They had been adopted by a girls’ school. Each man had 
about ten young godmothers who saw to it that he did not 
lack warm garments, cigarettes, and other comforts. 

They reached the channel at length and slowed down 
'sj'heir companion sweeper came plunging up onto their quarter 
and they veered a floating grass line to her, which she picked 
up and shackled a wire to it. They hauled this inboard, 
connected it to their sweep wire, and paid it out astern again. 
As the wire was paid out cylindrical magnets were shackled to 
it at intervals. The trawlers pitched and rolled and the icy 
spray drifted over them. The man at the winch, a bright - 
blue Balaclava on his head and a cigarette in the corner of 
his mouth, controlled the wire miraculously, checking its out¬ 
ward surge to a foot when it was necessary to shackle on some 
appendage. There were times when the wires behaved like 
mad pythons and were rather more dangerous, and he had the 
lives of everybody on that heaving deck in his hands a score of 
times during the day. The mate working on the shackles with 
a marlinspikc had bare hands scarred all over with old gashes 
and streaked with blood from new ones. Once the spike 
slipped or was jerked from his numb fingers and went over¬ 
board. Somebody handed him another ; he put out his hand 
for it automatically in silence. There were scarcely any 
orders except in the customary undertones. These men hail 
X handled trawl wires from childhood ; they knew exactly what 
to do and did it. 


they settled down to sweep. The operation resolved 
itself into a slightly blood-curdling boredom. Up and down 
the channel they went with the wailing gulls for company 
Ihe masts of a cargo ship stuck up out of the water inshore 
where they had tried to beach her after an explosion that 
ripped her open to the sea. Was it a solitary mine or were 
there more of them lying hidden along the channel ? They 
would know presently. y 

1 he cook staggered round at intervals with mugs of scalding 

wbhT Ct 'n a , thC C ,° l0Ur ° f "^hogany. 1 le shared his galley 

hc Jifkll d ° 8 °j UnCCrtain linca «°- Every now and again 

iLs month l up * nd cxtracted a match stalk or a cinder from 

eateTfronrrer * * 

ofSK ti r tl ; e 1 Rcscrve lieutenant took a bearing 
ot the distant land and bent over the chart The skinnrr 
snorted contemptuously. c bkJ PP cr 

fo7 r thc S char C t S “ Undi “ KS a “ i OUr " fc - >-■“ nofhavc sLtr^rU 


for snow'^HehaH a C f t0 ard • Uld =>'»«<-'d flic hitter wind 

«£«? straws -ars-si 



shrewd old eyes and eais ragged with frostbite gave a sugges¬ 
tion of a scarred old fox, wise in a thousand intuitions and 
experiences. The lieutenant straightened up from the chart 
table. 

Ye’d not maybe have the schooling to read it, Jock,” 
he said. All day they maintained a half-affectionate,- kaif^ 
acidulated give-and-take of repartee. 

'■ Schooling ! I was top of my class when your mither was 
wringing out your wee nappies, man.” It was the swift retort 
of the fisherman to the deep sea sailor, not the backchat of 
an Auxiliary Patrol Skipper to his Unit Commander. 

W hen they reached the end of their beat the lieutenant 
jerked the siren lanyard and their consort slowed down, 
eased her helm over, and round they came. She kept perfect 
station on them all day. What kind of mess the sweep would 
have got into if she hadn't, the visitor trembled to think. 
Yet there was no signalling except a toot of the siren at the turn. 

“ Signals ! ” ejaculated the skipper. ” Signals wi’ flags 
and that ! W'liat does a man want wi’ tlags when he has a 
siren to gie a bit toot wi’ ?" It was, of course, the language 
of the Banks, and it is astonishing what a subtle range of 
significance can be conveyed by the strength of the jerk on the 
lanyard. 

They passed a place where a sister trawler had been blown 
up the previous week. Of the crew and the little ship not a 
trace was found. There might be another mine there, lhc 
sweep might pass over it. The lieutenant and the skipper 
fell to yarning about shoals and shipwrecks. The skipper let 
the names of the East ('oast lightships ripple oil his tongue, 
for the security that he felt perhaps lay in the sound of the 
words, as if he were running a rosary through his fingers. 
The Germans had been bombing them and machine-gunning 
the crews. That to a seaman s mind constituted the ultimate 
achievement of bestiality. 

The visitor asked him if he had ever suffered shipwreck. 

” Aye, but never for want of a lightship. But I was in a 
gale off the Gunflcet when I was a lad and it split the mainsail 

and we druv down onto the sands.” 

He pondered over his memories. Between the cap peak ana 
collar little of his face was visible but his eyes and nose, 
mind I had my best suit on board and I went below before 
she broke up and I put it on. A fine suit it was. 11 is eyes 
wistfully contemplated through the mist of years the sartoria 
magnificence of that suit. 

” But why ?” asked the visitor. . llfa . 

” I had a mind to look respectable when my dead body 

washed ashore,” was the answer. . . , d kicked 

In that moment the trawler lifted as if a giant 
her There was a mountain of water astern, wh 
summit and black at the base with a fringe of lambent flame. 
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Not merely one's heart, but the whole structure of the body, 
contracted with terror and relaxed again. There was a roar 
that filled all space. The trawler shuddered like a living thing 
reprieved from death : as they all were, because the sweep had 
done its work and the mountain of water collapsed far away 
astern of them. A dead gull came eddying down like a falling 
leaf. The skipper turned from contemplating the upheaval. 

Another of the-’ He paused and eyed the visitor 

mischievously. “ But maybe you're a relcegious man.” 

* * + 


The method of sweeping for the direct-contact mine the 
moored, horned variety, involves quite a different technique 
I he sweeper tows by a wire several hundred fathoms long a 
hollow, cigar-shaped steel float called an Oropesa; it has a 
short mast on its nose and a flag which enables it to be seen on 
the surface of the water. A square steel frame, called an otter 
travels along the wire, and within the frame vertical planes 
are set at an angle like the slats of a Venetian blind. The 
rush of water through these planes carries it out on the quarter 

d LorlivTi ng ?« P * Wlt \ 1 U thC ° ro P csa * Instead of towing 
y ¥ J hC Wire 18 thus curv cd in the form of a gigantic 

7nntailv 5 r , COntra P tion ' onl y with the planes set hori- 
hin Thk S r CCU K C ; Ud ° f thc wirc rarest the towing 

depth. Th bG adjU8icd to carr >' the wire to any desired 

^ hC f Urv ?? SWCC P of the wirc . which has serrated strands 
encounters the vertical mooring wire of the mine and cuts it’ 

he mine which has positive buoyancy then floats to ths 

|~KE§|pE3?3i 

lively protected lirater$*of°h * ac * mines in the compara- 
traffic lanes is carried out by trawlw^d^ an<1 C ?. astw , isc 
but further afield the larger fWf J* d thcr smal1 craft i 
hundred tons and verv slvdln "lepers, vessels of eight 

Paddle mine sweepers^are also emS^ ° Vt ' r the tisk - 

account of their low draft. These lfttlc's'hi'ns 1 °h '!' ater ° n 
coasts and rivers of Britain in n i l P *? 1,cd about the 
throngs of tourists. P ^cctime carrying sightseeing 

The captaima gnarled^ harddjitten Cabin ° f °" C of «><** ships. 

side of sixty (his wife called him scai ” an a trifle on the wrong 
teered for another warofinl ° ld f ° o1 whcn he volun- 

fifty-two), talked about his ship aiT^tf‘T 8IV J ng his a S c a * 
(- But what else could I So game 

i-ngiana lighting for her life?”) 


while two black kittens climbed about the settee, bullying the 
life out of a red setter. 

And while lie talked, the name of the ship kept coming 
back to the visitor as he had seen it somewhere, listed over by 
a great throng of sightseers. They were tense and motionless- 
like people in a dream. And suddenly a burst of wild cheering 
poured from them. They waved hats and handkerchiefs, the 
cheers redoubled, and with one accord the crowd began to sing 
the National Anthem. . . . 


Then he remembered. It was a sunny August afternoon 
when King George V and Queen Mary were spending Cowes 
week on board the royal yacht, Victoria and Albert. The old 
King had been racing his cutter, Brittania, all day in half a 
gale of wind. The Queen had been shopping. They were both 
tired and were sitting on deck in armchairs. A footman had 
brought them tea. The Queen was reading aloud from the 
evening paper. And then the paddle steamer had come abeam 
of them. Where they sat the King and Queen were invisible 
to the sightseers, who had travelled many miles, had been 
crowded and seasick for hours, in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of Their Majesties. The Queen rose to her feet and 
helped the King to his—it was His Majesty's last summer 
alive-and together they walked to the gangway, where they 
were in full view. The Queen waved her hand ... 

The visitor remembered watching the broad wake of the 
paddler as she drew away, the heavy list the voices *‘ n |? in fc 
God Save the King ” growing fainter, the wake dissolving, 
the ship herself growing faint in the afternoon hazev 

So tins, then, was her destiny ; and not all of it, for she had 
been into the shambles of Dunkirk during the evacuation of 
the British Expeditionary Force, and had com ou of »t and 
now was sweeping Death’s doorstep for the duration. 

'* Dunkirk was all right." said the captain 
forward and picked up both kittens ini his cnormou* fist, 
dropped them on his knee and fcl to sirolong the . l l OU t 
two 1 didn’t mind it. But he didn’t ike ,t a bit I 
his foot and stirred the slceping.setter ' trant ly. 

bombing. No, he doesn’t ike it. He ^ to 

The dog opened one eye and closed it again, 

say : " Well, do you ?’’ # * 

SmS d.,^ to^veep 

the colour of greenish pea soup were brealu * I ^ ^ buoy 

^rklng'h^tau" oai'n wllldi a bell clanged mournfully 

So 


as it rose and dipped in the sluicing tide ; presently they came 
to an area where mines had been found ; the order was given 
to start sweeping and overboard went the Oropesa. 

Squalls of sleet swept down out of the purple-black clouds 
tc windward as they plunged along the edge of the suspected 
area. Their next astern steered on the flag of the Oropesa. 
About every half-hour they turned and carved off another 
slice, cutting deeper into the minefield each time. Occasion¬ 
ally a mine bobbed up in the sweep and they gave a few blasts 
on the siren to warn the next astern. Each time the third 
ship drew out of the line and sank the mine with short staccato 
bursts of machine-gun fire. It was all perfectly co-ordinated, 
efficient as the functioning of a bacon-slicing machine. 

As the day advanced the sun appeared through rifts in the 
cloud, throwing fan-shaped beams of light on the water. The 
anti-aircraft gunners slipped dark goggles over their eyes in 
case of a dive-bomber coming out of the glare, and settled their 
shrapnel helmets more firmly on their heads. 

Suddenly there was a warning shout from a lookout and 
two Messerschmitts appeared on the edge of a cloud, far out 
of range. They circled like hawks, disappearing and reappear¬ 
ing among the dark cloud valleys. Then one banked for the 
dive and the sweeper's guns broke out in a furious cannonade 
throwing a barrage of bursting shell in the path of the swooping 
N Messerschmitt. A tiny thing the size of a pea was falling 
towards her; another followed. The thin whistle of their 
falling changed to a shriek ; the pom-poms, holding their fire 
burst into a deafening racket. A bomb burst ahead of the 
sweeper and a moment later one astern, throwing columns of 
water into the air. The bomber had turned away in the 
teeth of the barrage and was already lost to sight. It was 

* nciden , t m , the course of a day's mine sweeping, and the 
incident was closed. ° 

Far away to the southward the convoy appeared • the 
channel was clear and the sweepers turned for home’ As 
they approached the harbour they passed little units of the 
trawler patrol going out into the wide dusk of tW sea It was 

wAnid? 6 eve / y n,ght of the >' ear : and tomorrow the sweepers 

Vo ? d n bG ° U \ agaUl - And the da Y after tomorrow. And the 
d > after that, on a task, whose end is not yet in sight. 
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the ultimate factor _ 

Wiitn the naval instructor developed a swollen jowl which was 

school place after attain!?Xpe that if they kept pretty 
quiet nobody " u ^ 1 *° f oten^mighTbe "spent 

and phvsics into their reluctant brains. 

There were fifteen o, timn, Jim -^"E-in 
had spent the middle \\atc P* lcntl y several hours short of 
an armed launch and ''<‘s o_• 1 sct tee and composed 

hls sleep ration. at the moment 

^deprivation of 

The remainder disposed themselves according tota^' 
the space available The most St the 

ns befitted the humblest of (k. L 1 higher authority. 

door to «nard a g ..,nst a surfn se^srtjrom 

A young gentleman sat: *[ thc len ses with a doubtful- 

telescope to pieces ami poll hi h ation left him free 

looking pocket handkerchief. wh o were both reading 

for conversation wdh h.s ne hbou ^ rircu ,nstances of 

w.th the complete obhvioumcss of cxicr 

those who never know he inquired of the mess- 

mate on his le t t. ^‘ s the book^ 

- Kipling. Its terr.tic stuff, listen. 

"And it is not meet for English stock 
To bide in the heart of an < ig 
The death they cannot sec. 

The other breathed on one of thc fen.es and after wtpmg 
held it to the light. 

battles,.,p and a cruiser. Its a., out 
of date, of course, but listen . 

" ‘Captain,’ they cry. ‘the fight is done. 

They bid you send your sword. 

Si 


And he answered. ‘Grapple her stern and bow. 

They have asked for the steel. They shall have it now— 
Out cutlasses and board.’ ” 


" Shows the right spirit, but cutlasses- 1 ask you I—they're 
as obsolete as a bow and arrows !" 

Tl le reader ignored him, sitting entranced by the metre, his 
lips moving as he read on. 

The owner of the telescope—his name was Forsyth— turned 
to his neighbour on the right. 

“ What about you, Spitcher ? Poetry ?” The gentleman 
addressed took no notice until nudged, when he looked up 
reluctantly. 

” Eh ?” 

“ I asked you what you were reading.” 

Master Spitcher turned the book over to indicate the cover. 
It featured a lady in a skin tight crimson ball dress sprawling 
on a sofa, drinking champagne out of a bottle with a line 
abandon. 

" Trds moutardc," he observed, and became engrossed in 
the text again. 

” Can 1 have it after you ? ” 

The owner nodded. 


Far above their heads—two decks, to be exact—the 

N captain was walking up and down the quarter-deck in the 

company of a navigating commander. The late dawn of a 

northern winter was coming slowly over the hills, and the 

high wails of the gulls, circling round the sterns of the anchored 

Fleet, were like the voices of distant nuyirners keening some 

unassuageable grief. There was no wind, and the exhaust 

of the motor launch conveying the naval instructor to the 

hospital ship travelled across the water with a mullled tuib- 
pap-pap. 1 1 


Pad luck on Schoolic,” observed the navigator as they 
turned at the end of their promenade, ” getting mumps.” 

. . e C , ap !\ ai . n a 8 rced an( l then, following a train of thought 

^ snotti “ - «>* - 4 ' 

has taken charge of them ? ” - ’ uou > 

in'T 1 l alk to the commander.” said the captain. ” But 
, th t meanwhile, this forenoon perhaps you would step 

* * . th ? breach - Let s see—how about a bit of pilotage-!? 
navigation in narrow waters—eh ? ,p ’ 

.. The_ navigator agreed with well-simulated enthusiasm 

Qrthere s that lecture of mine,” he suggested_” I multi 

ngMJftough that with them.” suggested— I could 

■ le S ture was that ?” asked the captain politelv 

The one I gave at the Staff College. ' Sea Power and 



the Capital Ship ’ it was called. But. I don’t suppose you 
remember it. sir. Or perhaps you were away when 1 gave it." 

“ Of course, of course. . . . The very thing. They ought 
to know about sea power. Pump it into the young devils. 
That’ll keep ’em quiet for the forenoon." 

The captain and the navigator had been through the 
Staff Course together ; but it was some time ago, and the 
details of the latter’s lecture were not as vivid in the captain's 
memory as they might have been. He had, in fact, gone to 
sleep during its delivery. But the navigator was justly 
proud of it. It had been published subsequently in a tech¬ 
nical naval journal. It might be a bit out of date in some 
places and slightly controversial in others, but the main 
principles were as sound as a bell. Anyhow 

The captain paused and levelled his telescope at the r lag- 
ship “ There’s the commander-in.-chief coming on deck 
for Ins morning walk. Regular as clockwork : same time 


every morning. ... 

‘ • Eh"' O™ lecture!' tight. Pilot, off you go. Keep 

^tigato* 6 SutT-d wa, k ed briskly towards the 
hatchway t minute later the junior midshipman on 
observation at the crack of the school place door ( closed 
it swiftly and yapped : ” The navigating commander. 

t\Vp recumbent figure on the table swung himself onto 
the settee thrusting his boot into the stomach of sleeper. 

"fj -*r3SK VS. IBS: 

snatched a other^d'sposed ihemsehS 

The door opened and the navigating ^ , hat 

•Well.” he said to the company at large, ana wn 

are you all doing ? ’’ y d the senior midshipman, 

finger and looking up brightly. lecture. 

■“Oh. t W«U. Sea Power 

It's one I gave at the StaH CoUegduc cd a docket of papers 

SHSOffissasss :::: 

iffiEraS-Sw srs va 

under cover of a slight coug 1 
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In their plans and strategy,” continued the navigating 
commander. ” they have been impatient of the vital factor 

of sea power, or have sought to find a substitute for it, whereas 
m fact there is no substitute.” 

^nd^ettlZTInf ! ittIC Stif a ? lon « his audience as they relaxed 
and settled into more comfortable attitudes of attentiveness. 

* * * 

The lieutenant in command of the British submarine 

wat?h° 11 He e tHed t t m °f He l ligola,1(1 Bi 8 ,)t looked at his 
watch. He tried to calculate the number of hours tliev had 

been submerged, enduring the incessant Sou 'ng l, 

- £ s? £ 

chlorine g° s “ ? °'7 th ° batteries a » d 

an Wb - f H 

in the dis t a nce . On the surface ift^s now night'" 11011 “ y 

X It w« to btow°S£! b?a°t toTh? i0 \ th ° m ' a flghtin 8 ‘banco, 
they found “there" Vh° to ta< * le Whatcver 

ag He co'f "'°H ld juSt be a fight to a finish C ° neV ° r dive 
be"d e e C °h 0r ? d t^ h ta mMd ' "' b ° ' a y gasping 

planned every detail uncertain' 'h U . ed whk P ers - They 
remained in the leaking comorLedV h ° r ? nOUgh P rcssure 
water out of the ballas? tanfe? SyStem to blow the 

steadily to^his^eet 0111 " Thfre m Said h thC , captain ' ris ‘ng un¬ 
watch the spot or there maybeatt ° n , Iy a Lawler left to 
hasn’t been a sound of adroit ! ^ ^ ° f destroyers - Thero ' 
Jt'H be a damn’ good scrap/ P Cr f ° r an hour - Anyhow, 

tubes?they?o d ad U ed the rifled revoi mannCd , the tor P edo 
them t among the crew, and t^t^Mtht^ 

t^nitaneonsfy came the order: - B.ow a., main haliast 


levelled again. The ca'ptTm a^the b ° WS . lurcl,ed steeply and 
ugged unavailingly at the handle/ 6 P *T^ e °* t,lc P eri scope 

■srsar-SSj r^s-Ei; 
tsshirsU. b ’ “““ " d 

second m command. “ But 
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1 think we re on the surface. She doesn't answer to 
hydroplanes, but she’s rolling.” 

“ Well, then, stand by ! ” The captain climbed the rungs 
in the conning tower and eased the hatch open a fraction. 

In the rush of escaping air he floated for an appreciably 
time without support. Gradually the pressure lessened 
Gripping his revolver, he flung open the hatch and climbed 
out onto the conning-tower platform, gulping the fresh salt 

air into his lungs. , 

Simultaneously the gun hatch opened and the gun s crew 

came scrambling up. There was a thud as a round was 

rammed home ; the breechblock slammed to with a sharp 

a sudden gruff laugh. , 

;r jszr&ss* •*. ^ ^ 

tf ^tnd here we Tjt | 

coast ; engines disabled, wireless out of action 

di r. e KoU on at the dawn. ' replied the other grimly. .BPP«* 

his revolver into its holster h ow bad things 

Keep a lookout while I go down aim 

He reappeared in a quarter of phe chief says 

“ They're bad but they in'k'* 1 hc c;m get a kick out of 
he wants six hours and he _ ks saVS he ought to he 

the propellers on the m ‘ )t( V ? ia [ bv then and get his box 
able to jack up some sort ofacii I• . ;uul C all for help. 

of tricks working. * * lcn 11 ^ tllc NV orst leaks, bhes 
They’re doing wliat they ca 1 lived througl 

hmlthe most almighty and whack o* 

since submarines were nnenten. hearts up— not 

a double tot of rum all round. ^ p U through, 

that* they need it. ble^ Vm--^ 11 ? l<^r h-mself down 

T jie second in command m-gai. 

Stftil 'em. A- >, £ *£&&&& 

* dr<rom J 

... Forsyth had .wed his nnnd to wander 

So 
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lecture which the navigating commander was delivering 
in the school-place of the battleship anchored abeam of the 
Flagship, lie was wondering what his elder brother, who 
was a lieutenant, was doing at that moment. He had had 
letter from him about a fortnight ago. lie was back from 
patrol then and he had been to a dance ashore. He said he 
had met a girl there who was a peach. She was a Wren. 
He thought it was a pity there were not more girls like her. 

Young Forsyth wondered what this girl was like—the 
first one his brother had ever mentioned. He adored his 
brother and was secretly a little jealous of this unknown 
female who had obtruded herself into one of his brother’s 
rare letters. Wondering about her gave him no satisfaction 
He became attentive to the lecture again. 

1 he introduction of the aerial weapon into sea warfare 
has not vitally alfected the principles of sea power. New 
weapons modify tactics but do not cause any considerable 
modification in strategy. At the beginning of the war 
every German merchant ship was ordered to seek sanctuary 

to L , iar ) ° ur or> , ,f co, > fr onted with the liability 

to be captured, to scuttle herself. The Nazi mercantile 

r ° m V 1C h,gh seas bcfore a shot had been 
Fipi because som ewhere there existed this Fleet—the British 
rieet, with a preponderance of capital ships over the German 

andtStt’y 8 SSr 4 gla ' ,Ced at hiS 

and ^gathered togethl/his papers d * ThCn h ° smi,ed 

•• w^t hc 

meeting. 0 ' ° 1 tllln * k wc H adjourn the 

Z *4 the captain’s 
He stood on the upper bridge wi^/hf* C < °? mion expression, 
arm, feeling rather pleased 8 w i«i i • 1S ^ cIc ^ co P c under his 
up there when the Fleet was at sm" 1 "!? IIe . likcd being 

of immense superiority over the other mid i • hlm U fcclin S 
few square yards of plankin- held th ‘Z dshipmcn - That 
m the ship : the captain and thl important people 

keeper gtued to his eye 
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the chief yeoman of signals and himself. There was a secret 
feud between himself and the chief yeoman. Young Forsyth 
had once seen a hoist of flags leave the Flagship's signal 
deck before the chief yeoman did. He was able to shout 

Up Answer ! ” before the chief yeoman, who never forgav^. 
him. They ignored each other, coldly. 

From the lofty vantage of the upper bridge young Forsyth 
looked across the North Sea, zinc-gray and scalloped with 
ruffles of white. Spatters of spray rose on either side of 
the bows and fell like driving rain over the immense super¬ 
imposed turrets. This and the faint vibration of the bridge 
structure and the drone of the wind were the only reminders 
that they were travelling at over twenty knots. From 
that height the sea gave no indication that they were moving 
at all, except for the ponderous scend and dip of the fore¬ 
castle, rhythmic and imperceptible. 

A faint feather of smoke on the horizon betrayed the 
cruiser line flung out ahead of their advance. A flotilla 
of destroyers driving through the steep seas in a broad- 
arrow formation linked them with the cruisers. On either 
flank of the Fleet the screening destroyers were zigzagging. 
Young Forsyth watched them admiringly, as they drove 
their long knife bows through clouds of spray. They looked 
stark and grim and desperately efficient. \N hen lie was 
promoted he hoped he'd be sent to a destroyer. W hatever 
the navigator might say about battleships being the ultimate 
factor in sea power, it was more fun in a destroyer. They 
were always at sea : there was always a chance of bagging 
a submarine. ... 

The aircraft carrier astern had flown off a reconnaissance 
flight of Skuas earlier in the morning. .They suddenly 
appeared out of a bank of cloud, flying high. 'I he leader 
blinked a curt message in code with his Morse lamp and they 
swung away on another sweep. The chief yeoman was 
thumbing the pages of the code book. Perhaps the message 
when he read it to the captain would give some indication 
of why they were at sea. Nobody but the Captain and the 
navigator knew : there had been a cipher message from the 
Flagship during the night, but the captain kept the contents 
to himself. The gunroom—indeed the whole ship s company 

_had been speculating about the sortie ever since they 

left harbour : it had been the only subject of conversation, 


but nobody knew anything. , u; c ri^rette 

The captain turned at that moment and handed his cigarette 
case to his ” doggie.” It was a little flat wooden box with 

his initials on it in gold. Young Forsyth took it 

” Nip down to my sea cabin. There s a box of cigarettes 

on the desk. Shove some in that case.” 

The chief yeoman had scribbled the Skuas' message on a 
signal pad and handed it to the captain. Young Forsytn 
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glanced at his face, which was inscrutable, saluted, and 
scrambled down the ladder. Whatever the message was, 
it would be logged and he'd read it later. 

He stepped into the captain’s sea cabin, baring his head 
-^s he did so, and closed the door. There was a photograph 
of the captain’s wife on the desk. It was a large photograph, 
a bit out of focus, except for the eyes, which were lovely. 
There was also a photograph of their son, a cadet at 
Dartmouth College; looking a bit bumptious, Forsyth decided, 
but he doubted if parents would notice a thing like that 
They probably thought he was the cat’s whiskers. 

He looked round for the cigarettes but they were not 
on the desk. The captain had said they were on the desk • 
perhaps he meant they were in the desk, in one of the drawers'. 
He pulled open the top one ; there was the box. He picked 
it up and saw a signal sheet beneath ; 

'* Submarine Xi7 disabled and unable to dive in ap¬ 
proximate position [some code letters followedl in tow 
and under escort of destroyer flotilla. Fleet will rendez¬ 
vous 4 p.m. with supporting cruisers.” 


Sr ~ a* 

" Feeling*seasick ?^ Uer Wlth you ? ” asked the navigator. 
" No, sir.” 

captain. ' “°l s uggts. t*thev°aUk ° SUn ,’ He turned to the 
noon position, sir.” y take a S,ght ancl work °ut the 

go^down "and "tel/ * Caradoc k n ° dded ’ " Forsyth, 

with their sextants and take th? * dshlp,nen on deck 
sun. When thev'vi worWH h altitude of the 

at noon I wan/to see 1 T atltude a C'J longitude 

to the one give half a crown 

y°un T g Fors^h saluted and depaJtTdlThis Ag ™ 

white about the gills?” ^ WcI1 *” he observed. "Very 

over the ch^tTable*. probabl y''' said the navigator, bending 

«pper ^ec “ a< The 1S bitter ^ W^d Vamped* h" °* ,adders to the 
^ “ 8 ^ - d S P t P a e y d s. 
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drone of fan exhausts and the noises of the sea in a diapason 
of sound that deepened as he descended. The gray steel 
cliff of the superstructure and funnel, butteressed with search¬ 
light and pom-pom platforms, dwarfed him to-the dimensions 
of a fly as he stood for a moment struggling against the winc^ 
with the skirts of his overcoat. Within the frame of the 
upturned collar his face looked small and anxious. The 
crews of the anti-aircraft and secondary armaments were 
clustered round their guns, muffled to the eyes and stamping 
their feet for warmth. As he made his way aft along the 
upper deck, past the steel carapaces from which the guns 
seemed to grope blindly as they slowly revolved, their muzzles 
pointed skyward, the midshipman of the quarters winked 
at him. 


X17 

The 


He reached the gunroom at last. 1 he inmates, the 
midshipmen who were not stationed at gun quarters, were 
clustered round the notice board. One turned as he entered. 

*' Hallo, Fritters. I suppose you’ve heard the news. The 
signal has just been sent round to the notice boards 
is-” 

•* You’ve all got to bring your sextants on deck. 

captain says he’ll give half a crown to- 

The alarm rattlers suddenly roared their brazen notes 
through the ship. There was a wild stampede for gas masks 
and shrapnel helmets. Young Forsyth stood aside as the y 
rush went past him. The last out—it was the Kipling 
enthusiast—paused in the doorway, eyeing the captains 

dogg^j ^ repeated, adjusting the strap of his shrapnel 
helmet. “ Fritters, isn't that your brother’s submarine . 


Yes,” replied young Forsyth. 


m T) 1C re slic is !'* 

The captain and the navigator and the chief yeoman 
stood with their glasses on the horizon. 1 he sky was stiu 
pock-marked with the puffs of smoke left by bursting ant 
aircraft shell. Far away on the port quarter a destrier 
was still firing at a German bomber invisible to the I ice’ { 
The guns of the battleships were silent, having beaten 

an attack by 1 Icinkcls which scored no hits. 

Forsyth levelled his telescope in the direction the^oth^s 
were watching ; his ministrations to it on the previous‘ 
had not improved its optical qualities. He could see noth g 

but a blur. He lowered it again. 

’’They’re dropping bombs all round her, sir saidIt 

navigator. He laid his high-power binoculars on the cha 

table and moved to the compass to take a bearing. 

'■ Yes but the cruisers are 111 action, and so is the destroyer 

escort ’ .” The captain spoke in low. engrossed tones. 

The navigator was stooping over the azimuth mirror, ms 
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glasses lay within Forsyth’s reach. The boy picked them up 
and with a beating heart focused them on the horizon. 

He saw a speck lying low in the water surrounded by a i on- 
fused circle of destroyers. Tatters of pale flame blinked from 
viJiem. and he saw white columns of water springing into the 
air all round. He stared, fascinated. 

" She’s getting a deuce of a plastering,” murmured the 
captain. ” One direct hit would put paid to the whole busi¬ 
ness.” 


Young Forsyth felt he would rather not watch any more. 

He lowered the glasses and laid them back on the chart table. 

The aircraft carrier had flown off another flight and they went 

past overhead humming like a swarm of angry bees. Ho 

watched them under the brim of his shrapnel helmet with a 

leaden heart as they climbed, heading for the fight. ” Oh. go 

on, goon! Save Harry! Don’t let them plaster him ! Slug 

hell out of them. ...” His lips moved soundlessly. The 

chief yeoman barked out an alteration of course signalled by 

the Flagship : the guns broke out afresh as a Heinkcl appearod 

on the fringe of a cloud bank and vanished again. Firing 

became general as bombs fell, straddling the destroyers on the 

flank. One of them signalled four casualties from a near 
miss. 


The navigator straightened up from the chart tabic, 
x * suppose the commander-in-chief is putting us between 
X.17 and Heligoland to cover her retreat/* 

The captain nodded. *' From surface attack, yes. But 
I dont think there's much likelihood of that.” The guns 
had fallen silent again. He made a little movement with his 
hand embracing the Fleet in battle array, turrets banked tier 
upon tier, their guns mouthing at the sky. 

, , n f Vigat ° r turned to horsyth. ” Do you remember that 
lecture I gave you yesterday ?” 

” Yes, sir.” 

whaf V T U ' you c ° u,dn t ha ve a better example than this of 

crinnlf'1 T ab ° ut ’ Hcre yo « have a submarine 

th<fY^tl I c UpP ° S . C by de P th charges, being towed back 

send a ♦ A r ° d . V c 1 causc / were hcr * the Germans daren’t 

my son/' hcr ° tL T1,at ' 5 " hat P°"'« means, 

** Yes, sir.” 

raiSC ! 1 hi f glasses again. ” That bombing attack seems 

They haven’t hit her. tL cruisers aS 

be pretty wo^noT'.* 00 "“ y for "W* * 

X17 is safe, sir ?” 

presently. ,any ' UCk ' ye3 ' But 1 ox P oct that wc shall buy it 

wav^ d The^oar of, , Came ° U ‘ ° f thc clouds to thc m 

• he roar of their engines was drowned by the thunder 



°I the guns and the explosions ol bursting bombs. Forsyth 
saw tlie water thrown up by the explosions mounting up in 
great pillars of foam that obliterated whole ships. The racket 
of the pom-poms was linked to the spatter of machine-gun 
fire as the Skuas swooped among the bombers and the 
bursts overhead. In all that vast confusion of noise and the 
shouting of orders he was aware of himself standing com¬ 
posedly, watching the captain, repeating ceaselessly to himself, 

Harry's safe, Harry's safe !” 

* * * 

The captain of X17 lowered his glasses and glanced at his 
second-in-command standing beside him on the conning- 
tower platform. The crippled submarine was in tow of a 
destroyer, the rest of the flotilla, spread out on either beam as 
a screen against submarine and aerial attack. Astern of them 
the cruisers were just visible on the horizon as they turned to 
the northward where the battle fleet had disappeared. 

“ Go and turn in, Harry.” 

The second-in-command removed his shrapnel helmet and 
shook his head. 

” No, I'm all right, sir. You go and get some sleep. She’s 
towing very comfortably and it doesn't look as if we shall get 
another attack.” 

They lifted their gray, unshaven faces to the sky, and then 
glanced again at each other, half shyly. . ^ 

” We've had a wonderful let-off,” murmured the captain. 

” But I'm afraid the battle wagons got an awful plastering. 

In fact I feel a bit apologetic about causing all this fuss. Will 

you go and turn in ?” , 

” I was rather worried during that last attack. I ve g°t a 
young brother in one of the battleships : poor little devi . 
Not much of a life in a big ship during one of those aeria 


attacks.” , . 

” They're a big target. Still, they have their uses. 

you hear what I said about turning in ? 

” I shouldn't sleop if I did. You go-” 

A signal lamp on board the flotilla leader began to Win* 

The weary signalman raised the hand lamp and fllc J ce ^ e 
acknowledgment. They watched the messago across the gray, 

heaving sea : 

“ Have you any casualties 1 
" No " replied the hand lamp. 

There was a pause, then the leader flashed agaitr 
” Will put an officer and the necessary relief hands on j 

> °Tlfe r two Submarine officers grinned at each other. 

” Then we will both go to sleep, ” said the captain. 
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THE STUNT 


The Operations Commander put down the stereoscope 
through which he had been studying a batch of aerial photo¬ 
graphs and stared absently through Die scuttle, crinkling his 
eyes against the hard Mediterranean winter sunlight. 

“ We'd better bring the Squadron Commanders in on this,” 

he said. Let ’em talk it over with their pilots and observers 
Don t you think so, sir ?” 

” 1 suppose so,” agreed the captain of the aircraft carrier 

Xi? e JK re | U f t ? nt:y ‘ 1 m aU for kec P* n 8 an operation like 
this absolutely secret as long as possible, but there comes a 

S! ne T~ , w ? lk , e . d over to an ash tray and scraped out 
the ash in the bowl of his pipe. y 

V. iave fit Spare petro1 tanks and a11 that.” ob- 

S i / ying , C ° n ! ,TI ? nder - " Toy'll know there’s some- 
hing in the wind and there isn’t very long for them to eet 

down to the details. The Swordfish must go without air 
gunners just the pilot and observer ” 

. ’ e "! alon g now,” said the captain. He picked up a 

pair of dividers and bent over the chart again. P 

hangar ^ ° f the through "the 

fidd.m P g 0 ‘ it 'h h thrmechlni! f the COckpit of >’* Albacore, 
dimmed "tZ 

space translucent^ an? It ^ " g 4} 1 the vast intervening 
Swordfish and Albacores with their ra - nks ° f Fu,mar s. 
be looked down on them shoals of n iTf rescmblcd ' a» 
bottom of a tank. ° f g,gantlc fish ^sting on the 

“ Denis 1” * 

in ov^'—^fromund^ 0bserver ‘. A «d-haired boy 
his hand. PP irom under a ™l, with a screwdriver il 

down from - 

mechanic who°^Ving on^b^ck unde C r e tr driVer an air 
suppose it’s a stunt ?” k der the "^g. “ D’you 

" “ m,Sht ‘ hC " The pilot in an indifferent tone 
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Tliev were both careful not to betray even to each other any 
trace of excitement. It was in the tradition of the Fleet Air 
Arm : understatement ; impassivity ; unemotional acceptance 
of all that came their way. “ We may as well blow along, 

I suppose.” 

They walked aft along the hangar between the- rows of 
machines, past mechanics absorbed in their tasks ; here and 
there a pilot or an observer who had chosen to spend the 
dogwatches playing in his cockpit climbed down from his 
machine and followed them. They gathered on the platform of 
the after lift, a dozen of them altogether. ” What do you 

suppose-” began one of them, when the lift started and 

the loud jangling of the bell cut his words short. 

They stood silent and reflective during the short ascent to 
the flight deck, and when they reached it, under a blue sky 
with thin cirrus-like feathers blown across it, the little group 
walked towards the streamlined elliptical structure at the edge 
which combined bridge and funnel, signal platform, control 
and operations rooms, and was known as ‘ the Island 

A fresh breeze was blowing off the land and round them lay 
the anchored units of the Fleet in harbour ; a destroyer was 
coming in from seaward Hying her pennants Beyond the 
curve of the far end of the flight deck were a distant row of 
date palms and a lighthouse very white in the sunshine. 

As the lift’reached the level of the flight deck each pilot 
L'l'inced automatically towards the wind vane at the masthead 
calculatin'' the force and direction of the wind, and then looked 
a^ng tl eleven hundred feet of the deck, from arrester wire 
to arrester wire lying across it. However experienced he 
might be, no pilot ever stepped onto that broad expanse 

energy* of lire machines descent was expended agamst 

"I b the lsla,,d - 

r about ‘it,’ ‘retorted one o, the 
pilots. The others laughed. where the remainder 

P They trooped into the operat^ ^ ^^^. o{ an ItaU an 

were already assemhphotographs lay on the desk, 
harbour and a batcl P an( j a smile to each 

The captain leaned against it, g g * given the coin¬ 
young man as he entered He hunsU . o( th0 

maud of tins carrier, 1ad had i cr. l ^ develop- 


/ 


iiauu - . , 

Meet Air Arm. He had come 
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ment of naval strategy, with its enormous powers of recon¬ 
naissance and fighter protection, of offence by torpedo and 
bombing, had reached its present state of being in the Navy’s 
midst almost without the Navy’s being aware of its existence, 
©ut here it was different: it was an integral part of the Fleet. 
But in the rest of the Navy, among the battleship and cruiser 
people at home, the destroyers and submarines, the mine 
sweepers and convoy escorts, the aircraft carrier was still a 
vague outline, as unfamiliar in detail and function as the giant 
panda was, until a few years ago, to naturalists. 

By twos and threes more pilots and observers were coming 
in from anteroom and cabins in obedience to the summons of 
the loudspeaker relayed through the ship. The captain, 
watching their carefully impassive faces, was suddenly 
aware that already the Navy was producing a new type of 
naval officer for duty in its aircraft : not so much the sea-airman 
as the air-seaman. Already their eyes were different—more 
remote in the steadiness of their regard—from the eyes of 
men who see the horizon from the bridge level of a ship. And 
this poker face, this unemotional exterior, was not a pose 
as much as a sheath, a protection to the nervous system adopt- 

hazarri y °T? TT M ho live P er P<*ually in ways of untried 
™' r ? he last P llot entered, closing the door behind him. 

> - It ? Jh ® w an °P c [f tlon shortly taking place." said the captain. 

'want i 'o hf' thing "t. ve takcn 011 Vet- Wc-wc rather 
want it co be a success. I've sent for you to give vou the 

outline of the scheme. You can go into the details then 

talking lic^f , Commander will do the 

1 ,.i7 g ' nodded at the latter, who stood by the desk 

balancing the magnifying glass in his fingers. Y 

Go ahead," said the captain. " Give ’em the low-down !" 

* 

already tw 'Iw in the P ilots ' ™om. Some. 

.,, pr „ /,• . leir h>mg kit, were smoking cigarettes others 

lineS flying K araChUte harnCSS ° r P ullin S « ^ «ccce- 
theto™ “By 0 ^ 5 ^' 6 * he drdc ° f sk >- was paling in 

sss 

earned by the highW 

about on reconnaissance all ihv ti at, » instead °* footling 
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parachute in sheer nuisance value ; but if you ever do need 

them you need them badly.” 

* » 

The Squadron Commander moved heavily towards the 
door, carrying his gloves and flying helmet. 

Well, boys, up she goes !” He turned in the door art& 
surveyed his flock. ” I shan’t wait for you to form on me 
once I’ve flown off. Act independently and go straight off 
to your sectors. Maintain reconnaissance patrols for two hours 
and return to the ship. And after lunch get your heads down 
and sleep.” 

They followed him out onto the flight deck in succession, 
pulling on their flying helmets as they stepped out into the 
slip stream of air rushing past the Island. The last one 
paused in the doorway for a moment. His machine had not 
yet come up from the hangar, and he stood in the shelter of 
the lobby watching the wireless masts along the port side of 
the deck sink slowly to a horizontal position. 

The ship had turned into the wind, and he observed the 
slow, ponderous pitch of the flight deck against the gray line 
of the horizon, measuring it in his mind. Not too bad, he 
thought to himself. The flight-deck officer went past, leaning 
against the rush of the wind. " All set. Weathered ?” he 
shouted. He added something else, but his voice was drowned 
by the roar of the Albacore’s engines warming through. The 
leader had been wheeled into the take-off position, and the . 
pilot and observer were climbing into their cockpits. 

” All set.” For some reason Tommy Weathered felt a 
queer desire to stay a moment longer where he was, a spectator 
of the gray expanse of flight deck shining with the night dew, 
of the Albacores with outstretched wings and whirling air 
screws, the screen of destroyers beyond, the curve of foam at 
their bows giving the only indication from that height that 
they were travelling through the water. He had a curious 
disinclination to step out into the rush of wind streaming past 
the open doorway—not jitters because he was about to fly off, 
but resembling the momentary reluctance to plunge into cold 
water that the hardiest bather experiences. It was a sort of 
staleness ... “ Come on,” he observed aloud to himself, 

'*• this won’t bath the baby 1” and stepped out under a cloudy 
sky already tinged with saffron to the eastward, into the torre 

of air that swept the flight deck. . „ H 

A voice behind him shouted. Happy landing, sir. He 

raised a gloved hand without looking back. ^ 

Denis O’Mara, the red-haired observer, was in the last 
machine out of the hangar to reach the flight deck, and was 
just in time to see the leader go roaring along it and soar nto 
the skv. He looked round for Tommy Weathered, his pilot. 
His chief preoccupation was to avoid betraying his convic¬ 
tion that Tommy was the finest fellow in the entire Navy. 
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whether employed on the surface, under the sea, or in the air. 
He copied his pilot’s reluctant, inscrutable smile, his laconic 
speech ; he even discarded the ring his mother gave him on his 
nineteenth birthday because Tommy’s hard, mechanical hands 
re ringless. He had more confidence in his pilot than in 
anyone else alive, and he had two secret, incommunicable 
fears : that in a dogfight or a bombing attack Tommy would 
be killed and he left alive ; and that sooner or later Tommy 
would get fed up with him and reject him for some other 
observer. Of all this flummery Weathered was sublimely 
unaware. 


A second and a third machine took off. O’Mara adjusted 
his earphones, opened his case of navigating instruments, and 
clamped it beside the chart/ 

Tommy’s head and shoulders appeared ; he climbed stiffly 
into the cockpit, cumbered with his kit, buckled his parachute 
to the harness, and strapped himself into position. Speech 
between them was impossible until he connected up with their 
intercommunication telephone, which he appeared in no hurry 
to do He opened the throttle a little ; the roar of the engine 
grew louden Two more machines went off. They taxied into 
position ; Denis could see Tommy’s head turned a little 
watching for the signal. He had the same breathless feeling 
he always experienced behind the starting gate at the hunt 

> thTelens^f A S°° nay ’ Antrim .* yet § at that moment 

the glens of Antrim seemed very far away 

They 4 coufdtklk CniS ? ” T ° mmy had connected earphones. 
“ Yes.” 

" What’s the course ?” 

He gave it. 

connected ThJ.Ti ‘“‘‘T , 14 w “ tbe invariable warning. 

0'Mara?faTwfn y c \ klck ln the month from one of 
s * a ^her s hunters in his boyhood. 

and faster'^ ^ deck flowed “"der them faster 

He dill Past ° n their Aboard hand. 

d I? 1 p se of the Commander on the flying-control 

t He i™t : £ ma V v and disappeared. With aHm^^: 
climb machine tilted upward slightly and began to 


thJctal He w/ v, g 6d at the aI timeter and thence to 
reconnaissance 6 nISol TT® t0 be faintl y bored with this 

S.A.G, 


the height he liked best ; it gave him a feeling of complete 
detachment from every thing—it was like rushing through a 
glorious Nirvana without beginning and without end, while 
beneath them cloud mountains were catching the first rays of 
the morning sun, turning from rose to gold. Another quarts 
of an hour and they would turn back. 

A little voice spoke in his earphone—a buzzing mumble. 
It was Denis talking. In moments of excitement a faint 
brogue crept into his speech. 

“ There’s something just climbed out of the cloud behind 
us. He's a long way off. I think it’s a Caproni 133.” 

Hold onto your teeth then.” The machine went down in a 
steep dive and banked. They were back in the cloud again, 
flying blind. 

" How far was he ?” 

“ He’d be seven or eight miles.” 

" Right astern ?” 

” Yes.” 

Up they went again in dizzy spirals. Weathered adjusted 
his gun sight. A hundred yards’ range. 

” We’ll come out of the cloud again in a minute. Keep 
your eyes skinned.” He moved the firing button on the stick 
to the ready and kept his thumb on it. 

They were back in the sunlight and there was the Caproni, 
almost filling the sight. Weathered opened the throttle as , 
the enemy rear-gunner opened fire, tracers streaming past' 
their fuselage. 

He held his fire a moment longer and then pressed down his 
thumb. It was, he reflected, like playing a hose on a dragonfly. 
The rear-gunner seemed to crumple up and vanish ; bits of 
fuselage, of wings and air screw, flew out into space and 
vanished. The Caproni went down in a vertical nose dive, 
spinning like a leaf, and plunged into the clouds ; she vanished, 
leaving a trail of black smoke that dissolved into nothingness. 
They followed her down and saw the burning wreckage strike 

the water five thousand feet below’. 

” Pretty to watch,” observed O’Mara, trying desperately 

to keep his voice unconcerned. 

” And so to lunch. That was a sitter. A pure fluke. 
Give me a course back to the ship. Denis you disreputable 
Irish jockey, we’re going to have some fun tonight.” 

” I wouldn’t wonder. There’s a cruiser bearing 130 degrees. 
One of ours. I can't see who it is—she’s too far off.” 

” We might give her the position of that Caproni in case , 
The engine gave a series of louc) coughs followed by two j 
explosive backfires and stopped. Weathered looked at the 

petrol gauge. It was half full. . 

He juggled with the throttle, with the pitch of the air screw, 

and dropped his left hand helplessly. 

” I didn't think he’d hit us. But he must have. Anyhow, 
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the engine’s packed up. Petrol pump, probably. Oh, blast ! 
Sit tight, Denis; I’ll have to come down. Where’s that 
cruiser ? Right, I've got her.” 

It flashed through O’Mara's mind that they’d miss the stunt 
^tonight. He did a rapid calculation as the Albacore planed 
down towards the sea, and decided they were a hundred and 
thirty miles from the carrier. They hadn't a hope of getting 
to her in time to fly off tonight with the raiding squadrons. 

I don't know if that cruiser's seen us.” The pilot’s voice 
interrupted his thoughts. " Better make an SOS on the 
bearing.” 

He rattled the sending key, watching the water coming 
towards them. 

This was his first forced landing on the sea. It seemed to 
be rushing up at them, a tilted floor of shifting waves that was 
somehow inconceivable as a landing ground. He felt no fear : 
only a blind trust in Tommy and a sick disappointment. He 
continued to signal, waggling the key automatically SOS” 

Woomp l 

The Albacore pancaked on a wave that splayed great sheets 
of water on either side like the wings of a flying fish. She scut- 
tered along on her tail in clouds of spray and became station¬ 
ary, rocking on the waves. It was a classic forced landing 
Oh. marvellous Tommy ! The slightest miscalculation, an 

AmT ^ ima J eiTOr ,? f J “ d 8 ment ' would have plunged the 
Albacore into a swell and drowned them both 

WMaXV ” H? e , *i“ ul * t * d aloud and was surprised. 

n itharth / He put his hand to his mouth in pernlexitv 
exploring with his tongue. "Blasth /” P P • >* 

of^h^nrl!^ C T t aa ff lxis K stra PP in g and was scrambling out 
He gazed^down “ *“ “™- 

ttJ^hVout.' Th^cTwo^floaTiorever ”' VC 8< * *° BCt 

Sorry^if^X^forgot/He^wa<Tt° them ? “d "' 4 1 te “ V°“ ‘° ? 

open the fabric over the dinghy stowage^'^NevV 1134 I lppea 
ruddy teeth. Get out of thaf harness " nund.your 

restore VernC the.r iS£ n £ Und 4he el “ sive ‘“th and 

along the tail. Tommy was alreSv^th H ° K> hmbed ° Ut 
It had drifted aft and he ^ hobW *!? ri f ber din g h y. 

rudder. O’Mara wormed his wav alon/tn^ ^ A J bacore ' s 
into the dinghy beside his nilnf u® t0 UI ^' and sb pped 
white. b y Qe 1115 pilot * wh o was looking rather 
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., ? Ca , n }, see cru ^ er - How far off was she when we hit 

the ditch ?" 

“ About fourteen miles.” 

” Tliink she got our SOS ?” 

^ es. She ouglit to be here in half an hour. Shall we 

paddle the dinghy to meet her ? She’s bound to have 
seen us.” 

braid I’ve got to stop here,” said Tommy. 

” Why ?” 7 

“ Hand’s jammed in the hinge of the rudder.” 

O’Mara looked up and saw that Tommy was held by the 
wnst as in a vice. He struggled with the controls unavail- 
ingly as they rose and fell in the waves. ” It won’t budge.” 

” No. It's jammed." 

Anguish of heart sickened O'Mara. " Smashed the bone ?” 

I don't think so.” 

A swell lifted them helpless towards the sky. 

” It’s all right as long as the old cab floats,” observed 
Tommy. ” But if she gets it into her head she’s a submarine 
and does a crash-dive I shall miss the stunt tonight.” 

” We shall miss it anyhow,” said O’Mara miserably. 

” No fear. Get the cruiser to fly us to the carrier in her 
Walrus—ouch !” 

” Hurting ?” 

“ A bit.” ' 

O'Mara remembered a story he had once read about a man " 
pinned by the hand in a slowly flooding mine. The man had 
a friend with him who amputated it rather crudely with a 
jackknife. . . . Distant gunfire came to them across the 
water and they turned their heads towards the sound. 

Puffs of smoke appeared in the sky to the southward : puffs 
of smoke and three bomber planes circling warily below the 
clouds. Again a swell lifted them. This time they saw the 
distant cruiser. She was heading towards them, firing at the 


bombers as she came. 

One of the bombers banked and climbed into a cloud. 

" That damned Caproni had sighted her and gave his dirty 
friends the tip,” muttered Weathered, ” before we shot him 
down." He put his free arm over the tail to support lus 
weight, staring up at the cloud that concealed the bomber. 

" We weren’t quick enough.” 

“ Does it hurt awfully ?’’ asked O’Mara. indifferent now 

whether his voice betrayed his agony of mind. 

" Not so as you’d notice. ... I thought as much here 

he comes ! I guessed he’d seen us.” , 

The bomber was diving steeply at them out of the cloud. 
The Albacore rocked on the waves that washed over them ; 
the sea sparkled in the morning sunlight. It was a fair world : 
sun. sky. drifting clouds. ” all sweet things, brother . . 
and that murderous hornet screaming down at them m a low 
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power dive. Perhaps, reflected Weathered, they would miss 
the stunt after all. He laughed. 

“ Hold onto your teeth, Denis. We're going to be machine 
gunned.” 

* " Holy Mother of God,” said Denis. 

* * * 

The compass platform high up on the Island of the aircraft 
carrier was spacious enough to enable the captain to walk 
ten paces in any direction. He chose to walk athwartships 
ten paces to port—that gave him a view of the whole length of 
the flight deck ; then turn, and a glance forward to the horizon 
/Uiti-aircrait turrets, and the supporting cruisers in 
the middle distance. It had taken him some time to accustom 
.himself to an aircraft earner's bows, presented to him at that 
elevation rather like the end of a gigantic billiard table that 
ended in a downward-sloping curve. Ten paces to starboard 

thf c qU1Ck 8 l ance throu g h the windows gave him a view of 
the screening destroyers and the horizon again • then another 

“ C tUmg ° Ver “«*■ th °ughtful 

th^^avlheaToTth 10 l °f ?? in the ni 8 ht ' s operations 
w b est S n? ? m ; but t0 lose an Albacore and one of 

wi tnd,ng S FIyi " S Co—"dor. who 

No hope now. I suppose ?” he said. 

Weathered being seen off bt a C *? r ° m I33> 1 can,<: see 

it is.” g by a Ca-Prom. somehow ; but there 

if thlnking^Umicl. 6r<? ^ baCk t0 time *” P ursued the captain, as 

and get theh'^he^ds 11 down ”' 1 t0ld them to have a meal 

then^and ^tood^reatld^n^hea* n . ter Posed a signal pad between 

" Cipher message^^r^from^/e/^ow^h/ 1 - 1 '^^ 1 ^ 658 ^ eXCit —t. 

Lieulenanf O k MarT P fro L m U f tena H 1 , Weathered and Sub- 

■Lat. 38° 2o'Z 2 5 m ^ Ced Iand "g of Albacore in 
think tonight’s oDeration 1 y are un uirt an d appear to 

take pS?! g AmXX ttem 0me<i r t0 ,aUUre 
Bombing attack by thr« Svo'ias u ?°“ in m X Walrus^ 
one enemy plane. Alharnr* o ¥ bttiten off with loss of 

shot down onTLpfonrT^f^H 1 '- ^ repOFts having 

" Hying Commander. 

"" raptsin marram., J-Jj 
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on the back. Not in the best traditions of tbe Fleet Air Arm. 
He permitted himself an inaudible " Thank God !” and turned 
again to the chart. 

"Melpomene's a hundred and thirty miles from us. . . 
What’s the time of origin ?” He glanced at the signal. ” We* 
ought to sight that Walrus any minute. How’s the wind for 
flying on ?” 

The flying Commander looked through the window at the 
jet of steam at the end of the flight deck. 

“ Steady as you go, sir, for wind. I’ll raise the arrester 
wires and have the deck landing party standing by.” He 
disappeared down the ladder to the control room. 

A buzzer sounded and the officer of the watch bent to the 
voice pipe connecting the lookouts with the compass platform. 

” Friendly aircraft bearing Green-three-O, sir ! Angle of 
sight fifteen,” announced a voice, speaking with a broad 
Lancashire accent. 

” There they are,” said the captain, and added under his 
breath : " Can you beat it ?” 

No one heard him : anyhow, no one answered. Perhaps 
the question was unanswerable. 

• * * 


Zero hour. 

The Squadron Commanders had reported and gone from 
the compass platform. The fighter escort had flown off and 
were in formation against the stars ; the bombers had gone 
too and were circling preparatory to setting course for their 
objective The captain stepped out onto the control platform 
to watch the Swordfish with their torpedoes take off in the 
moonlight. He counted them as they went roaring down the 
flight deck in succession. For the life of him lie could 
help feeling rather like an old hen watching a foster brood of 

ducklings pass to their appointed element. 

The Squadron Commanders, their youthful faces framed \ 

the leather helmets, had grinned as he gave them . ‘^ott'en 
instructions and wished them luck ; for once they had forgotten 
the.r masks of professional^^l^i^ei^s we^ 


, ci CU, 1 »* — — ■ 

One two three, four. . . . The last wave went droning 
no into the’night. There was a pause. Two more machines 
were left on the flight deck, their wings shining in the moon¬ 
light. There was a throng of figures round them 1 
scattered ; the fifth machine was wheeled into portion te. 
a little way, gathered speed, and lifted its load o ^evastofaon 
towards the stars. The last machine to take off renamed 
motionless. The roar of its engines stopped abruptly^ By 
comparison with the previous uproar the night became 
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curiously still. The wind whistled past the control platform 
and there was the faint drone of machines circling overhead. 
The Flying Commander leaned out over the shield. 
, " That’s Weathered.” he said. ” Something’s wrong.” 

•+ He turned to the microphone whose brazen voice carried 
the length of the flight deck. 

“ What's the matter ?” 

Tommy Weathered had climbed out of the cockpit of his 
machine and was standing, burdened with his equipment, 
by the left wing tips. A patch of fabric on the lower wing 
a couple of feet square was flapping in the wind, disclosing a 
dark gash beneath. He pressed it down with his hand as if 
trying to staunch a haemorrhage. 

„ ‘‘ The matter ?” he echoed, and the wind carried his voice 
n " despair into oblivion. ** The matter ! Oh, God 1 ” 

in T °r I Tir iy ' Get her be,ow again - Get her back 

in the hangar I 11 go and tell the captain you bumped each 

other in the darkness. It wasn’t your fault.” 

I Fa , ul . t -.- • What<s lt matter whose fault it was ? 

I \ e got to get tlus repaired and take off. Give me twenty 
minutes. Ask the captain-” He turned to the crew 

nS Ind the ™ a &ine, white-faced, tense with anxious- 
N , Put yOUr hands t0i ‘- Smack it 

thJwlrnfn^nTth “ ‘, Urned a " d rushed af ‘- the lif ‘ bell jangled 
again The marldn descent ; and the y w ere down in the hangar 

S^Jo^ng'Sr " 16 ‘° rCSt m itS VaSt ' -‘—ted. un- 

"VZL o r f a a nC ' 1 ? Pe - Palm « !" C ° mC °"’ WhCre 

running toward'^them *" ** the end broke U P and came 

coSd M dTexc”pt n Hsten%XT kpit - There " othin S be 

that it was po^ible to make a the leading ri gger 

an hour. H e had neve“ hirV Tn^ 11 Under ^-quarters of 
The leading air d Tom ™Y swear before. 

" I’m no’ saying I willna* a gloom y one - 

just sajdng Sna 1 w^rk meSade?” Wea ‘ h ^ed. I’m 

anfnejt plying paim 

w£ r !)° f an hour Passed. 

Weathered removed his flying helmet and wiped the sweat 
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off his face with his bandaged band. " I'm going to see the 
captain,” he announced to Denis. " That patch will dry in 
another five minutes. Bring her up onto the flight deck and 
stand by. I’m going on this stunt or under close arrest, one 
or the other.” w 

He stuck his chin out and strode off to the lift that carried 
him up to the compass platform. Except for the faint glow 
over the chart table and on dials of instruments, the platform 
was in darkness. He recognized the captain’s silhouette 
against the starry sky. 

” Lieutenant Weathered, sir,” he announced. The captain 
lowered a pair of glasses he was looking through and turned 
towards the voice. 

” Hallo, Weathered,” he said. ” You’ve had bad luck, I 
hear.” 

" No, sir. Good luck Machine’s repaired. Ready to 
take off . . . three minutes.” He stood breathing fast in the 
darkness. 

There was a pause. 

" D’you mean you want to go alone ? The attack will be 
over by the time you get there.” 

The Operations Commander loomed up out of the shadows. 

“ It might be rather effective, sir,” he suggested. ” The 
defences would think we’d packed up, and be off their guard. 
He might bring off a lucky shot.” He himself had been a 
bomber pilot and knew something of Weathered’s feelings. 

” No fighter escort, of course,” murmured the captain. 
He had a conviction that he was sending these two boys to 
their death. In the gloom he saw the gleam of the pilot s 
teeth as he smiled—smiling at the absurdity of an escort s 
being thought necessary. Or was it at the absurdity of death . 

“ All right.” he said abruptly. 

Weathered saluted. His bandaged hand showed white as 

he raised it. ” Thank you, sir. 

" How’s that hand, by the way ?” 

” Fine sir ” 

The captain turned to the sea and commenced to screw 
his glasses into focus again. No, you couldn’t beat it. 


They saw the glow of the fires sixty miles away, and the 

smoke extinguishing the stars. . , . 

Flying into an attack, with the engine throttled back an 1 

the monotony of the long, uneventful journey bchim ’ 

some pilots broke into song. Tommy had no music in hum 
but he had a way of lapsing aloud into verse, recapturing the 
rhythm of something he had been reading recently . 

” The wind blew out from Bergen from 
the dawning to the dav.’ 
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he droned contentedly. 

“ They ride and run with fifty spears 
to break and bar my way.” 

To some extent it helped him to forget the pain in his wrist. 

I shall not die alone, alone, 
but kin to all the powers, 

As merry as the ancient sun 
and fighting like the flowers.” 


" It>s " ot d y> n S we’ll be, at all,” said Denis. This was his 
moment for lapsing into the brogue of his glens. 

He leaned out to get a bearing of the glow across the bowl 
of the compass. 

” Who said we would ? Gosh, it’s good to be alive ! 

” The hour when death is like a light 
and blood is like a rose— 

You never loved your friends, my friends 
as I shall love my foes.” 

;; Another degree, maybe, to the northward,” said Denis 
^bers did ThiT ;^ ' The ^ 

feet ovt "our hea^s ^ five thousand 

I"* « “on^ S e d a ark .. 1 S 0 'a^ 

behave t&y know w^com^et 1 d °"' t 

meter?”" ?" the alti ‘ 

He W S *P -to 

altimete/indic^to? droppTd'to^fi the ,. speed increased. The 

to three ; houses were vSe 1 6 thousand feet, to four. 

They could see the line of 'the out^/h**?^ 11 the moonli g ht * 
away to the left. ™ Uter har bour and the fires 

' others sprang^ into^a? w 0 '**!? ? hem wheeled frantically • 

Guns be P gan g to bhnk sZTlJ^ ° f CrisS ’ cross 
Streams of tracer billets likt cZVZ, bU ?T g behind them, 
the fuselage. Two thousand fe^t^Th ° f fir . eflles went past 
harbour was shining ahead. d * The Water of the inner 
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“ There they are !” yelled Denis. “ Two of them. Two 
cruisers.” 


" I’ve got them,” was the grim answer. ” The left-hand 
one.” The machine banked steeply onto the line of fire 
and levelled again. Down and down they came, the watei^, 
rushing past under them, the dark target rushing up towards 
them, blazing gun flashes. Five hundred feet . . . four 
hundred . . . three hundred . . . 


“ Now !” said Tommy, and released the torpedo. 

The machine jumped and banked to the climb. Denis, 
flung from side to side of his cockpit, deafened by the roar 
of the engine, by gunfire and bursting shell, half blinded by 
the flashes, was doing his best to see the splash of the torpedo 
where it hit the water and the trail of bubbles creeping towards 
the cruiser. To and fro they swung, avoiding search-lights, 
squirts of tracer, bursts of shells and flaming onions, climbing, 
climbing towards the remote and compassionate stars. 

A great sheet of crimson and yellow flame shot up into the 
night ; a hot gust of gases like the belch from a volcano swept 
them on their way. 

" Got her,” said Denis. 

At six thousand feet they headed for the carrier and found 
her as the stars were paling. They had spoken little on the 
return journey. Tommy quoted no more poetry, absorbed 
in the pain in his wrist and hand. 

They came down to a flight deck shining with dew in the 
first hint of dawn. The second arrester wire caught in the 
tail hook and brought them to a standstill. Tommy switched 
off the engine and grinned back over his shoulder. His obser¬ 
ver was groping about the floor of his cockpit. 


” What’s up ?” 

” Tccf,” sounded like the mumbled answer. 

The pilot laughed and, releasing his straps, leaned bacK 
exhausted. From all sides men were running towards them. 

waving. ... , 

" Little man,” he said, ” you’ve had a busy day. 



OPERATION Z 


I 

Piasf.cki, torpedoman of the Polish destroyer working with 
the Western striking force, had been granted forty-eight hours' 
leave. It was approved by the Captain (D) of the flotilla on 
compassionate grounds. Piasecki's own captain had been at 
some pains to explain this, Piasecki not being very familiar 
with.the phrase : indeed not entirely capable of comprehend¬ 
ing it. " Compassion,” explained' his captain. ” That is 

Pity.” 

“ Ah,” observed Piasecki enigmatically—saluted and pro¬ 
ceeded on leave. 

He had a friend, or rather an acquaintance, who had just 
reached England. It had taken him nineteen months to get 
there from Poland, his route being necessarily circuitous and 
lus method of travelling unostentatious. He wrote to Piasecki 

^^ ay < tl I at h , e had news of hls famil y which he did not care to 
commit to a letter. 

v Wl l? had had no ti(lin 8 s of his mother and sisters 

v^smce the war began, met lus friend in a lodging house off the 

Road, where they talked®at R some length 
at least the friend talked and Piasecki listened interjecting a 

Sf3? lmm° nally, Ki nd Whilc hc listened h«s face seemed to 

lose all human semblance. The blood eb’bcd awav from 
under the tan, giving the skin a greenish hue Th/pupils 
of Ins eyes contracted to nin-noints m. •*' pupils 

back from his clenched t£?hT a grin o, 

Ib^pHy thaiTe hC listcned . to thC cnd ^ nd then announced 
He va unfair 6 °'"e back to bis slop. They parted. 

station by a serms of 'omni w an< ‘ 1mad< = for the railway 
in Whitehall The rnn i ^ uses - one °f which deposited him 

omnibus 6 that w^uldTafh hinf^ hh’ T** ° f thc 
Stood on the oavelS \ . dest »nation. and he 

lumber past h?m. Except that his ^’i watchin 8 thc traffic 
his face had resumed i h ?° lour rem ained queer, 

traffic or the paZ hl "h ’ mask * He d ‘ d not see the 
every woman glanced at him^ unaware that Practically 
\ his recent interview : he had traSli^ n ° { even thinking of 

'■ humanly possible, not to tlifnk HLs onT ^ ** * was 

hack to his ship, back to sea Lrw! °? ly concern was to get 
of his shining torpedoes • hfv-a k l? th ? Potential vengeance 
left in life, tlfe cro^ th ° ° nly *ope 

U wXe' S b e°n m e rh U h C0 r 7 

Where beneath h.s feet, so far beneath them that it 
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was unassailable by bombs or mines or any form of explosive 
destruction, there was a room. It was lit from the ceiling 
by lamps arranged in such a way that their light fell directly 
upon the walls where maps of the seas of all the world stretched 
unbroken from the cornice to the floor. Filling the entir*r 
western wall was a chart embracing the North Sea and the 
Atlantic ; it showed Labrador and Greenland, stretched 
across to the North Cape and swept south along the whole 
European seaboard to Gibraltar. It was dotted with tabbed 
pins, and each pin was a British warship. 

There were three men standing in front of it, talking in 
low voices. One held a signal in his hand, another was jotting 
calculations on a pad. The third had his lips pursed up in 
the semblance of a whistle. He held his hands clasped be¬ 
hind his back, and every now and again he snapped a finger 
and thumb, making a little sharp sound in the stillness. 

The door opened and a fourth man entered. He was tall 
and gaunt and the rings of tarnished gold on his sleeves filled 
them from cuff to elbow. He walked across to the vast chart, 
the others stepping aside to make room for him. 

" At last !" he said, and the man who had been snapping 
his fingers gave a dry chuckle. ” It’s a biggish haystack to 

find a needle in, though.” 

“ About a million square miles,” said another. 

" And the visibility is bad.” murmured the gaunt man. 
as if speaking to himself. ” Which, of course, is what they 

were waiting for before they bolted.” 

•* The mist hung so low the pilot had to come down to less 
than a hundred feet above the fiord,” said the man holding 
the signal ■ ” they got through to me on the telephone just 
now ffom the bale® He saw the whole length of the fiord 1 
it was empty He beat it at three hundred miles an hour. 

” Whatwas the machine ?” asked the man with his hands 

bC ” 'friary land*"Reconnaissance. American built. ? t Ia "" c ^k 
our Navy—naval pilot and observer. They haven t got back 

ye Th°e f gaunfman said nothing. He had the familiar sensa- 

in Berlin facing a similar map. The difference between uk 

two maps lay chiefly in the number of cruiser 

German had two, representing a battleship and a 

and their precise position was unknown 

He stretched out a lean forefinger and placed it on a spo 

to the southward. “ That's where he s mak | n J ^ 

The others nodded. They had discussed that point an 

decided on it already. , , . * three 

"All right.” He turned to the shortest of the three. 


How would you go ?” 
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The man addressed traced an elliptical curve from the 
southern coast of Norway, round north of Iceland and then 
down the Atlantic. “ Through our patrols,” he said, " which¬ 
ever way he goes.” 

^ “ Ice ?” queried the man with his hands behind his back. 

" There's plenty of room. It’s not bad yet.” 

The man with the pencil and pad picked up a pin and stuck 
it in the chart. 

“ There he is. as far as I can estimate it, at this moment.” 

” I think you’re right about his course,” said the gaunt 
man. ” and I think we’re right about his destination. So let 
us make a few dispositions. . . .” He leaned forward, peering 
through horn-rimmed spectacles. ” What convoys are there 
in his track ?” 


duty captain jotted notes 


on 


They talked for a while 
signal pad. 

" w hat submarines are available ? . . . Right. Ask the 
Admiral (S) to put some along this line and some . . . here ” 
I he gaunt man’s finger nail made a little grating sound on the 

foS Ce ° f fW ? a ?n r ' „ AS a P recaution - Now the striking 
1 ° r< f • • • J hat fl T otllla will get into the kill if she gets as far 

attack* t ^ t * U S t,me they had some fresh blo °d 8 A night 

" Nrl^!c fl ° tllla S one T short '" sai ^ the man with the signal. 
\ PoUshTdestra’yer 6 " 6 1 m Sir ' U ' s bcen ^’"'forced by a 

Nelson. P P g ’ and ° ver xt a11 hooded the statue of 

marked Flag*IdeutTnant pressed a button ™ his desk 
s.gnaVpTdIiVnd 0 y ° UnS ma " " h ° appcared 0,1 “«= threshold, 
The^dmiril 6 Say at ‘ unch that he was going fisliine_ 

h °- U Ve ” wefl Qt w^ng^^b fboTt—' ■“ 

him to ratch ' Make toth?5* thi ff bi6Rer than a tr °»t *°r 

tion Operation 7 p r ■> lc S: Adm ' ra >: ‘ Put into execu- 

-- • ^ -- He paused, took a few reflec¬ 
ts <4 l- _ i i i j • • 


V 

] 


sr^ aad = 


That’s all. And 
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A quarter of an hour later the midshipman, sitting on a 
hillock which commanded a view of the harbour, rose to his 
feet, thrust a pair of binoculars into their leather case and 
began scrambling through the heather towards a shoulder of 
the hill. 

He knew this would happen : everybody had been bullying 
the captain to go ashore—that was common knowledge in the 
gunroom—because he hadn’t set foot on the beach for months, 
and at last the captain said he would go. ’ 

The captain had talked to him in the boat coming ashore, 
practically like an equal. He said : ” The Commander as 

good as told me I was getting egg-bound and I’d better have 
a run ashore. What d'you know about that—eh ?” 

The midshipman, six months out of Dartmouth, decided 
that the prospect of a run ashore, now that it was about to be 
realized, had made his captain a bit light-headed. 

He muttered shyly that he thought it was a jolly good 
show, and thought it sounded idiotic. 

” A good show, yes. But I told the Commander I was 
certain that directly I set foot ashore something would happen. 

I could see he thought that was the way egg-bound captains 
talked.” 

The midshipman ventured a polite smile, regretfully decid¬ 
ing that even if he repeated this man-to-man conversation 
when he got back to the gunroom, nobody would believe / 

him. J 

“ Well, I'm going to fish a stream on the other side of the 
hill over there. I used to fish it in the last war and 1 haven t 
seen it since. Anyhow, you will take your glasses ashore and 
watch the ship. If she hoists the recall, hop over the brow 
of the hill and give me a shout. And once I’m out of sight 
you’re not to take your eyes off the ship. Understand ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

He watched the ship for an hour and. sure enough, up went 
the recall. Egg-bound (whatever that might mean) or not, 
the captain was right. Captains as he knew them usually 

were * 

Panting, he reached the brow of the hill and looked down 
into a shallow glen ; at the bottom of it a stream came out 
of the distance, winding through the peat and boulders h c 
a silver ribbon. He saw his captain standing knee-deep m 
the water with his back to him. absorbed in his sport. I lover 
tumbled about in the sky, filling the glen with sad sweet 


music. 

“ Hi 
” Hi ”’ 


» * 


he shouted, with all the strength of his lungs, j 


Did one shout ” Hi !” to one’s captain ? It sounded slightly 
disrespectful and not awfully nautical. He substituted 
.! /\,ioy i”—a scream like the bleat of a sheep. An eider 
duck slipped off her nest on a peat hag, flew a short distance 
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and dropped into the heather. “ Ahoy !” The captain took 
no notice. The wailing plover and the sound of the river 
deafened him to all other sounds. 

The midshipman began to run again, bounding down the 
^lillside on the wings of youth and wild excitement. A brows¬ 
ing ewe with a pair of lambs stared at him for a moment and 
precipitately bolted. On he went, leaping from one tussock 
to another, fell sprawling into a marshy bit, picked himself 
up and came at last within earshot. 

'* Sir !” 

The captain turned his head. His nine-foot split-cane 
rod was arched in a semicircle : he was playing a fish. 

The midshipman halted on the shingle, pink-faced and 
breathless. 

" Sir ! The recall’s hoisted !” 



The captain looked back at the swirl of a heavy fish in the 
tea-coloured water, remorselessly tightening the strain till 
the cast snapped and the rod straightened. He came floun¬ 
dering ashore. 

“ That was a two-pounder. Another small item on Mr. 
Hitler’s slop-chit. Come on, we’ve got to run—here, take 
the landing net ...” 

They reached the boat at length. The midshipman sprang 
to the wheel, the engine opened out with a roar : the water 
played out under the bow. 


The captain wiped his face with a large silk bandanna 
handkerchief. 


” My son,” he observed, " there’s a moral in this you’d 
do well to remember. D’you know what it is ?” 

* * XT n • aa t 9 


No, sir. 


" Captains are always right.” 
He’d thought as much. 

“ Yes, sir.” 



v 

North of the Azores the Gulf Stream divides into two 

ri^Drift' cll h v" 0rtherly fl ° W * v hiGh 18 Called theNorth Atlan “ 
and iJdknd Th agai ^J° me T h f e between the British Isles 
the cold rnrr^ fl XM ? rth *f n fork encircles Iceland, meeting 
thl curre . nt fl Pwing down the coast of Greenland from 

The ,W^ m 7i at 18 Wvn as the Denmark Strait 
resulted «i tUre ^° f heSe tAVO curren ts. the cold and the warm 

on natal i^n 0 ' 63 ' 1 north <=™™st British 

the officer of the watch^^ £ 
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reported on the compass platform for his trick, on his way up 
the swaying jacob’s ladder to the crow’s nest. 

The officer of the watch might have saved his breath, be¬ 
cause apart from the fact that every officer and man on board 
knew what they were searching for, the masthead lookout^ 
(there were four of them, working in one-hour tricks) had a 
private sweepstake among themselves. It started at a quid 
a nob, because they hadn’t anything to spend their money 
on anyway. Then as excitement grew to fever pitch with the 
passing of the hours, and all the issues dependent on sighting 
the German battleship and cruiser were realized, Shorty 
Mathews said to hell and make it a month’s pay, coming down 
from the crow's nest to the mess and thawing the icicles from 
his eyebrows. 

Finality in the matter was reached with difficulty because 
there was always one absent from the mess deck at his post, 
and the member of the syndicate setting off for the crow’s nest 
was increasingly in fav;our of raising the stakes. But they 
finally settled on five pounds each, because the man who ac¬ 
tually sighted the enemy would some day find himself on leave, 
faced with enormous commitments in the way of celebrating 
his achievement in his home town. You could do something 
in that line with twenty pounds. 

Evan John Evans had the first hour of the first watch. 
He relieved one Smiler Andrews, who looked glum as a mute . 
at a burial ; he made room with difficulty on the swaying > 
platform and handed over the binoculars in silence. 

“ Down on the mess deck the chief quartermaster was 
saying,” announced Evan John, ” that if we are going to 
sight the blighters we should sight them this watch, whatever. 
Reckoning it, he was. with a black-lead pencil on a bit of paper.” 

Smiler wiped the back of his gauntlet across as much of 
his face as was visible in the frame of his Balaclava helmet 


and duffel hood. 

” Sight ’em !” he grumbled. ” Who’s going to sight any¬ 
thing in this ?” He shook the half-frozen slush off his shoulders 

and made preparations to descend. 

Evan John slipped the strap of the glasses over his head 
and wrinkled his nose, peering through the sleet that slashed 


at them out of the north. , , 

” It’s bad,” he agreed. ” Indeed to goodness it s baa. 

But you never know up in these old latitudes. 1 he weather s 
that foxy : one minute you can’t see your hand before your 
face, and then p’raps the wind will shift a bit and there s a 
crack you can see through for miles, and next minute it 11shut 
like a knife, and you'll be as blind, look you, as an old bat. 

All his life Evan John had minded sheep among the Welsh 
hills, helping his father who had been a shepherd on a big 
mountain farm. Then the war came and he walked thirty 
miles across the mountains, took the train to Swansea an 
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joined the Navy. He brought with him three of his qualifica¬ 
tions as a sheep-minder : an eye like a hawk, a knowledge of 
weather and a head for heights. He carried them to the crow's 
nest of the cruiser on patrol in the Denmark Strait. 

Smiler commenced his laborious descent of the jacob s 
ladder and vanished from sight. Evan John, gripping the 
edge of the weather screen, swaying backwards and forwards 
through space like the weight on an inverted pendulum, settled 
down to his watch. Glancing down through the driving scud 
he could see the men on the compass platform far beneath 
him—the captain and navigator, the officer of the watch and the 
yeoman of signals, muffled and hooded and foreshortened so 
that they looked to him rather like sheep huddled in a pen. 

His eye travelled beyond them, beyond the guns reaching 
blindly from the superimposed turrets, along the curved lines 
of the forecastle that streamed with water, to where they met 
at the stem, rising and dipping into a troubled sea that was 
half veiled by flying sleet. He crinkled up his eyes in an effort 
to estimate the visibility beyond the spray that came thrash¬ 
ing over the forecastle rails : two hundred, maybe three 
hundred yards ; he slewed his head round from ahead to 
the starboard beam, and it was the same shifting curtain 
that trailed its skirt across the sea, whitening it in 
myriads of tiny spurts which merged into the gray nothingness 
\ enveloping them. 

He curved his palm in its clumsy gauntlet over his eyes 
to shield them* and stared into the wind : and then the wind 
dodged his hand : he raised both his hands. Either they had 
altered course or the wind had shifted a fraction. The stinging 
lash of the sleet subsided ; he saw the waves more distinctly. 
Travelling in endless gray cohorts, they carried his vision with 
them in a widening arc extending every minute. The squall 
had passed, and he raised his glasses to sweep the low-lying 
haze, bracing his shoulder against the mast; a rift in the clouds 
to the westward allowed fugitive gleams of sun to touch the 
water for a moment before the fog swept them away. 

A little sound like a hiss came between his teeth. For an 
instant he thought he saw . . . 

The pendulum swung him tlirougli its dizzy curve and he 
lost it. 
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He swore in Welsh, a word like the spit of a wild cat, and got 
he glasses to bear on the same quarter again. He reckoned to 
see through a mist further than most men, but with these glasses 
you could very near see through a wall . . . grand glasses, 
gam he made the hissing noise. There 1 A shadow in the 
* ’ ^. n * ce berg ? . . . No, it was too dark. And 

an ^ “er sma Uer. . . . They swept out of his vision. He spat 

foot '. waitin S tor the roll. His heart was 
°k Ihni so that he had difficulty in keeping 
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Ah ! No doubt about it this time. He leaned towards 
the voice pipe, pressing the knob of the buzzer. 

Compass platform," said a detached voice out of the bell- 
mouthed pipe. 

“ Object red-two-O, sir, two objects indeed they are ...” ^ 

Again lie raised his glasses, crouched above the voice pipe. 
They had vanished. 

Down below on the compass platform the huddled sheep 
were all facing the same way, glasses and telescopes raised. 
The guns swung round onto the bearing lie had given, lifting 
their muzzles and mouthing at the mist. 

Then it parted, rolling back before a chilly draught off the 
icefields, and there were renewed gleams of sunlight oblite¬ 
rated next instant by a blinding orange flash and a roar as the 
foremost guns opened lire. The cruiser heeled, obedient to 
her helm. The mist closed again. 

The chief petty officer telegraphist in the cruiser's trans¬ 
mission room slapped a code signal on the desk before the 
operator. 

"Here you are," lie said. "Chop-chop! Admiralty re¬ 
peated Commander-in-Chief ; Coastal Command, Royal Air 
borce. Off she goes-" 

The ship shuddered to a salvo fired as he spoke. 

The operator flickered at the sending key. He did not 
look like an instrument of Destiny. He was a pleasant¬ 
faced young man who anointed Ins hair with a perfumed 
sticky substance which he bought in the canteen. It was 
called Shino-Krcmc, and there was a picture on the bottle of a 
young chap whose shining hair was being amiably caressed by 
a young lady. The young chap’s face wore a complacent - 
expression. Shino-Krcmc made him irresistible, and he knew 
it. The operator thought that, if he got into (he way of using 
it on patrol in the Denmark Strait, by the time he found himself 
on leave in Portsmouth he'd just walk away with all there 


was going. . 

Hundreds of miles to the southeast the flagship answered 

him. It was Cecil Lavory acknowledging the call; he knew 
his touch on the sending key. They lived in the same road. 
He clicked out the fateful message, and the vibrations undu¬ 
lated through space, decreeing in spasmodic dots and dashes 
the death of thousands of men, influencing countless lives 
vet unborn and history not yet written; it was intercepted by 
battleships and battlecruisers, by escorts of ocean convoys, 
bv aircraft carriers and passed to low-flying planes quartering 


the gray seas. . , 

The operator lifted his finger from the sending key, initialled 

the signal and stuck it on a file. Then he lifted the earphones, 

stroked his sleek head, and replaced them. " Id say wove 

got 'em cold—ch, chief ? What's going on top-side ? . 

" We re shadowing them,” said the chief petty officer tele- 
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graphist. “ It’s tricky in this visibility. If we get too far 
we lose touch, .and if we get too near we’re liable to buy a 
15-inch salvo. But the Commander-in-Chief and the bluet 
know where they are now. They’re after them. We'll see 
>fome fun before we’re much older.” 

The duty captain in the Whitehall maproom walked up 
to the chart of the North Atlantic and stuck a pin in it. at a 
point to the north of Iceland. Then lie stepped back a pace 
and stood looking at it, his head a little on one side, softly 
whistling a tune. 

The midshipman who was six months out of Dartmouth 
College was on the compass platform at the moment of sighting 
Germany’s newest and most powerful battleship, and could 
you beat that ? 

He was there because the captain's doggie had gone sick 
the day before, and the captain, when consulted about his 
taste in the matter of doggies, had said : ” Let me have that 

brat who fetched me from fishing. He thinks I’m a bit weak 
m the intellect, but he can run, and I want somebody who is 
nippy on his feet.” 

So there he was, without a very clear idea of what was 
happening all round him, but tremendously excited and proud, 
framing sentences in his mind of his letter home directly after 
the action, when he hadn’t a doubt that the enemy would be 
lying at the bottom of the Atlantic. # 

The trouble was he could not see much that was going on. 
ne had to be careful not to get in anybody’s way, and the 
• fS jP tyf platform had been designed for people who were 
normally taller than he was. Occasionally by standing on 
tiptoe he caught a distant glimpse of the battle-cruiser (lag- 
smp, but of the enemy he could sec nothing. There were 

uffl e d roars that shook the ship, but whether they were 

£,nw° W ? gU w ° r th ° encm y she,ls strikin 8 them, he didn’t 

ow Acrid fumes and cordite smoke made his eyes water. 

round* lT;™ m the * c ^ aseless reports and orders rattling all 
decreasW \ hai1 . agamst a window pane. ” Range 
nSn,?,? thouS ™£ y ards a minute > sir.” he heard the 

Sttps.” y * • • • That hit ber . 1 think ^’s on fire 

lorSer Cr C ° Uld S6e nothin 8- He could bear it no 

out onto it d M hlT % VI the lookout Platform; he stepped 
foremost ° f V™ the battle cruiser was firing her 

and mast?n r?' ^ fi / e burned amidships, enveloping funnels 

into what lnnl i dS ° f smoke - and as hc stared the lire changed 

£e^smoke sor^H m ° men y CrUpti ° n of a volcano ; 

entire ship Sp 6ad m a ^gantic mushroom that swallowed the 

1 v? r v d ?. loaS ’ n . ot entirely comprchendin 



•hart C uoc entirely comprcliendmg 

Otain was sh« ?.° lted back to the compass platform, 
as shouting orders for an alteration of course. 
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“ She's gone !” he heard someone say, and then their own 
guns broke out again. 

“ Where’s that—” That captain turned. " Where’ve you 
been ? I thought you’d been killed. Stand where you are 
and don’t budge unless I tell you.” m 

He saluted. There was even a possibility of being killed'^ 
Until that moment it had never entered his head. That would 
have to go into his letter. 

” That salvo hit, sir—she’s turning away,” shouted the 
chief yeoman, the glass to his eye. 

He could see nothing. If he moved a few feet to starboard 
he would be able to see, but the captain had told him not to 
budge. He stood fast. 

A shell passed through the plating to starboard and burst 
outside on the port lookout platform. The force of the explo¬ 
sion knocked him head over heels. He rose to his feet dazed 
but unhurt, and saw the hole through which the shell had 


passed. If he had moved . . . 

The captain was right again. . 

Matrose Franz Seidel sat on the edge of the locker m the 
foremost 38 cm. shellroom of the German battleship, trying 
to remember what day of the week it was. He asked Klein- 
bach, who worked the lever that lifted the 2000-lb. projectile 
after he, Franz, had clamped on the grab. 

Kleinbach leaded against the after bulkhead with his arms ^ 
folded in an attitude of patient endurance that, except when 
he was operating the hydraulic machinery, never changed.^ 

" It is Sunday,” he said. 

There was a third man in the compartment. Otto Bauer 
who worked the rammer that drove the shells through the 
flash-proof aperture into the hoist. He had_ “ ntr "' ed 
crush one of his fingers during a loading operation and sat 
nursing it, clumsily bandaged, against his chest, Franz 

a Tauer d shook™ his head ; he didn't know. He didn't care 
much, because he had lost a good deal of blood and none o 

'""Then w“ bcenherelour days.” said Franz quietly 
.. w h v worry ?" asked Kleinbach. “ What does it matter ? 
Do you Lean yo» do not like to be locked up in an armoured 
compartment beneath the waterline for four days, 
havefood and water. What more do you wish . 

” I would like to know what is happening said Franz 
Their only means of communication was by the apertur 
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way they knew they had sunk a British battle cruiser. That 
was early the previous morning. Franz shouted " Heil !“ 
with the rest of them, but he was secretly a little puzzled. 
He did not know the British had any capital ships left. He 
|had been told repeatedly that the Untcrsceboten and the 
Luftwaffe had between them sunk them all, and that Germany 
ruled the seas. The amount of ammunition they had expended 
puzzled him too, but he did not like to say too much. With 
Kleinbach, one had to be careful. One occupant of each 
watertight compartment was specially selected : he was res¬ 
ponsible for morale. The watertight armoured doors to each 
compartment had been locked when they left Norway, so that 
nobody could enter or leave the compartment and imperil 
the ship which, when all watertight doors were closed, was 
unsinkable. It was one of Kleinbach's duties to reassure 
his companions on this point from time to time. 

There was another matter Franz would have liked to discuss. 
About midnight there had been violent firing from the anti- 
aircraft batteries and two heavy explosions which shook the 
ship from bow to stern. And then speed had been reduced. 
His ear had grown so accustomed to the vibration of the pro¬ 
pellers aft that he could tell at once. 

Word had reached them that they had been attacked by 

topeclo bombers from a British aircraft carrier. That puzzled 

him because all the British aircraft carriers had been sunk 

Kleinbach confirmed this. '* In any case," he said, " the ship 

is unsmkable. No mention was made of any hits or of a 
reduction of speed. 

Kleinbach produced some biscuit and tinned sausage and 
a t,„ of vitamin tablets. The air was close and foetid, and 
the idea of food nauseated Franz 

stimuSe^his^ppetite 6 bU ‘ £Ven that did not 

where'we'are ™ ar6 ’" he ““ rather P^t-ely, “ and 
Kleinbach Ad ^wi 1 J“. OTders fro ™ the Fuehrer,” said 

th^ h rr^°ar“ nicate themtoa ”“ 

ntiz waTdeShtli 054 5 T Cl °- d his 

die y 1 

in S: “ c a 

tached ^thfswLgToreeTBSkhd * 2 * deStr ° yer at " 

Of an unfamiliar emotion des ^. oyers - was aware 

happiness. was som ething approaching 
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He stood in the break of the forecastle smoking and con¬ 
templating the vast Atlantic surges that travelled past them, 
foam-crested, to the uneasy horizon. The ship rolled heavily 
and waves swept over the upper deck, deluging the torpedo tubes 
with swirling water. Far away on the beam he could see one of*» 
their sister destroyers as she lifted on the slope of a gray back, 
flinging the spray back over her forecastle and bridge. Beyond 
her again there were other destroyers, but they were hidden in 
the spume lifted off the wave crests by the rising gale. 

It was Monday evening. For days they had intercepted 
wireless messages giving them glimpses of the running fight 
from the Denmark Strait to the latitude of Land’s End. The 
captain had told them everything that was happening : there 
was on board a mutual trust and brotherliness so cemented 
by a common hatred that it was like a holy thing. They 
only existed to one end, as if they were priests in an order under 
irrevocable vows : except that they had made no vows ; such 
a thing was unnecessary'. 

The aircraft carrier they had sighted on the horizon a little 
earlier had given them the enemy's position. Two battle¬ 
ships, with the Commander-in-Chief in command, and shadow¬ 
ing cruisers were close at her heels, a battle cruiser and cruiser 
force was coming up from the southward ; the destroyer on 
the wing of the line had sighted one of their cruisers after 
supper and reported them. The net cast by the British 
Commander-in-Chief was closing in inexorably on the fugi¬ 
tive battleship, crippled by naval torpedo-bombing aircraft, 


but still dangerous and desperate. . .. 

Piasecki, in his oilskin and sea boots, standing by the galley 
door smoking, was reminded of the boar hunts of his youth 
in the Carpathian forests. The hounds would encircle the 
quarry, holding him at bay with foam and slaver on his tusks 
until the hunters with their guns came up. And then it was 
the end. Sometimes a dog would run in and r.ushly try u 
grapple the beast, but their feetb were no match for tusks 

that slashed and ripped. , . . 

He communicated this imagery to I loryan the cook, "h 

was cleaning up the galley for the night. 

“ We destroyers are the hounds, you understand, and the 

German is the boar. Presently we shall sight him and , is 

our task to hold him at bay for the hunters If sl ^ 
before dark we shall all shadow him and when it is dark we 
shalT deliver a torpedo attack. Then in the morning if he is 
still afloat the battleship will come up and finish lnm ofl. 

“ Th c battleships are the hunters? asked 1 lor} an. 
had leaned from a concentration camp : apart from culinary 
matters lie had to have things explained to lum rather care 
fully, because he had been tortured quite a bit. 

“That's right,” confirmed Piasecki. They arc the one. 


with the big guns." 
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The alarm rattlers sounded as he spoke, followed by the 
pipe—" Stand fast torpedo tubes’ crew." 

Piasecki was free to climb up to the signaljjridge and see 
what was going on. Floryan accompanied him. Jones, one 
<P f the English signalmen they carried, was hauling at the 
lialyards that carried a string of bunting, bellying and snapping 
m the gale, to the masthead. 

Enemy in sight,” he shouted at them. He took a turn 

with the halyards round a cleat. " I’ve had that bent on since 

dawn ready to hoist. There she is. Cookie, see ? Look at the 

big bastard, just lifting above the horizon—wait till we lift on 

this wave : there she is—take a look at that lot, Cookie boy " 

Ihe English signalmen had adopted Floryan as if he were 

a ships pet; a pigeon that had struggled on board with a 

damaged wing would have made much the same appeal to their 
sympathy and affection. 

Piasecki gripped the handrail and stared in the direction 

Sf ' vas Panting. He saw the monstrous bulk 

hft out of the haze like a distant headland. Through the 
ngine-room up takes he heard the gongs clanging and the ship 

V1 Wounds^of 'gocH” d 8 sprly deluged thtiT 

wounds of God ! he muttered. " We arc goin" to -it- 

He looked aft under the brim of his shrapnefhelmet 
at the seas sweeping over his torpedo tubes, at the confused 

■ outVac m ti U on° f Tr ^ this sea the tubes were 

t action. The flotilla meant to attack with its guns— 

four-inch against fifteen-inch. The battleship smt . 

flashes. The destroyer heeled over as the captain altered 
a Dusk gathering. The salvo of fifteen-inch she Is 
s P poute of"'fo y a r * T h PO ? quarter ' tearin 8 th. ocean into peat 
shook her hk? a lob ofa^T “ki" ■ SalV °^' at 

S3 - 

5&SX cfaLS £ ^ ft 

tack, closing in the darkness to°tW T, ade tbeir tor P edo at- 
In the wild tumult of the gale the destrn USanc ! yards’ range, 
sought from both sides through a drove their on ’ 

As tfift their targCt b >' tbc flashes “omSre g gu°ns bUrStinS 

they saw^batttel^slmvWturaT ° f the ‘ r Smok ^ scrcen 
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" Can we still make a signal ?” asked the former. 

“ I think so. The-” The roar of gunfire came to their 

ears muffled by armour. “ The llag lieutenant is dead. But 
I will send someone-” 

“ Quite short. I wish to say—” He passed his hand over/, 
his face wearily. “ I wish to say : ‘ Ship unmanceuvrable. 

We are fighting to the last shell.' " He paused. 

■* Is that all, sir ?” 

“ ‘ Long live the Fuehrer.’ ” 

Their eyes met. The captain's eyebrows lifted impercep- 


•■'y es> That is gratitude because he did not order me to 
scuttle her. Better to die like this than as Langsdorf did. 
He spoke almost inaudibly. " This is a man’s end. ... It 
has been a great fight . . . and I am tired. . . 

Tuesday, in the dawn, they gathered to the kill. 

Battleships to the northward passing through the veil ol 
a rain squall opened fire with their main armament and were 
rinaed by the waterspouts of an answering salvo. An out¬ 
post cruiser closing from the south punched an entire salvo 
into her armoured vitals. Tons of high-explosive armour- 
piercing shells beat her into silence, and the destroyers that 
bad been hovering outside the battle of grants drew nearer to 


^ LW,ng r 'Stly. under a pall of smoke and licking flames, J 

w,«: cX,rs flying, she still moved blindly through the waves 
yawing helplessly. What lives remained in her trickled in 
streams of da/.ed humanity over the stern into the sea. 1 
battleships ceased firing, and the cruiser closed to deliver the 
fiml cnnt> dc i, yuce with her torpedoes. 

6 The German battleship rolled slowly over on her beam end , 
then turned turtle and with a last ponderous upward hea 

° f J(\ l ne^ 0 l'ent V Hasecki ^ ^fis' , telescope *0 that he couW watch 
the end, which he himself had no wish to.see ; when it ca m e 
the Pole closed the glass with a snap and handed back. 

jXs'gircd at lflace‘ and looked away quickly, as if 

from something terrible. 

Piasecki was smiling. 


hi'uolilJ accuracy The characters are fictional 
and Zr actions, toords and thoughts tmagtnary. 


the end 



